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The Locked Heart: 
SiR CARYL’S SACRIFICE. 
A Young Girl’s Romance. 


BY CORINNE OUSHMAN. 


CHAPTER 1L 

A f elder a mstfend poured di 
-A FLoop of golden moo; own 
upon a long veranda, whose slender pillars were 
‘twined with jessamine and honeysuckle; not far 
‘away the broad glitter of the summer ocean; 
mearer at hand a smooth lawn sparkling with 
dew; a parterre of brilliant flowers showing 
lilies and roses almost as distinctly as if it were 
day instead of evening; a fvuntain flowering on 
its silver stem:—over all, and through all, the 
low boom of the sea on the shore and the soft 
rustle of wet leaves oe the night wind. 
There were lights shining from the muslin-dra- 
ried windows which opened on the veranda, 
e sound of a piano on which the bewitching 
waltzes of Chopin were being played, and the 
shadows of a number'of persons moving about 
in the long drawing-room, with occasional 
‘bursts of silver laughter or the deeper tones of 
gome manly voice; but none of these things 
had, for the present, any interest for the young 
gentleman and lady who were slowly pacing up 
and down the porch. The lady was very young 
and small and slight, not more than seventeen 
—a girl just outo school the previous May, and 
this was June. Her face was sometimes lifted 
and sometimes drooped as she clung to her com- 
panion’s arm, who bent his stately head low to 
whisper the passionate words he had brought 
her out there in the golden moonlight to say to 
her. That face, when she raised it so that the 
light fell full upon it, was one of those girlish 
et it had, too, 
t age. The 


more character than most at 


rosebud lips were set together in a line indica- | 


tive of firmness, and the delicate brows had a 
spirited curve; but this only made her lovel 
features more bright and captivating. A 

ot pens: dark eyes looked out from the covert 
of long, thick, curling lashes. Those eyes and 
those lashes alone would have made Cicely Faye 
beautiful. Little tendrils and rings of soft 


- brown hair clinging to her white forehead gave 


her a childlike, appealing look which contra- 
dicted the spirited curves of mouth and eye- 
brows. In her white summer dress, her heavy 
hair braided in a long braid down her back, her 
cheeks glowing with that ineffable bloom which 
only the daintiest roses can rival, she seemed a 
tender, confiding, soft little creature to be loved 
and cared for almost like a pal 
The man who walked beside her, pouring into 
which she 
had ever listened, was Sir Cary] Crossley, a per- 
son who had the reputation of being a lady’s 
. by whose attentions all ladies felt flatter- 
ed; a gentleman who had been reported “ en- 
? on numerous occasions, but who had 
reached the age of twenty-six without ever—so 
far as his friends knew—having had a very 
Tt Hope liad, heard a wheat Walle onde 
ce. aye eard & great deal o! 
about before she ever met him; even now, 


- as he talked to herin a way that set her heart to 


loved her; 


throbbing wildly with delicious triumph and 
joy, she raised her bright eyes with a curious 
ash of doubt and inquiry in them, as if 
him if he were serious at last. * 

“‘How do I know whether or not to believe 

?’ she asked, after he had said a good many 

taings very earnestly. ‘‘I havealwaysheard of 
you as a flirt, Sir Caryl.” 

“Then you have heard me vilely slandered, 
Gioaix Pages I will tell you how far my flirta- 
tions have gone. Iam rich and idle; I put my 
time at the disposition of such ladies, married 
or single, as desire to make use of it for their 
own amusement, Ihave never se IT solemn] 
assure you, led a woman on to believe that 
ut I have allowed many women to 
lead me on, thinking I was in love with them. I 
have given play to their vanity, their artifice, 
their coquetry or their covetousness, so <9 Big 
it amused them. Do you blame me for that, 


- sweot little Cicely?” 


“T hardly know,” she stammered. _ 
** And the reason I have seriously and solemn- 


ty made choice of ou, after these as the 
ps ‘4 i ia tschaes 


one woman to ask to become my 


be arepure and artless and innocent—a lily that 


never been soiled by contact with mud and — 
dust, You will be all my own! My own Sig 


lily! No man befgre me has breathed 
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lovein your éar, No man has claspéd this dainty 
hand or presseda kiss upon those sweet lips. As- 
sure me this isso, darling Cicely! Has any other 
man ever made love to you, Cicely?” : 

“Never! never!” 

“ Ever our? 

* Nover |” indignantly 

“Then, thus and now, I seal you for my own, 

precious Cicely.” 

Before she could make a movement of resist- 
ance he had pressed the kiss of betrothal upon 
the sacred bloom of those rosy lips. 

** Now, Cicely, you will have to.marry me! 
Now, I know you will some day be my little 
wifel Do you really love me, little witch? Tell 
A you do! I am wild to hear you say 


**T do not know enough about such matters to 
be sure,” answered the silvery vo while 


Sir Caryl?’ 

‘Yes, And’oh, a thousand thanks for saying 
it, my sweet! ill you call me Carylt#—leave 
off the ceremonious ‘sir,’ little Cicely.” 

The episode of the kiss over, they walked on 
again, up aad down the flower- it veran- 
da, l talking fast and low, the moon shin- 
ing on the glittering ocean, the lovely earth, and 
on two faces bright with the strange, the ever- 
wonderful, the ever-novel, the ble 
rapture of young love. 

‘They will miss us, and wonder,” Cicely 
pleaded more than once, but her lover would 
not put an end to the magic of this first hour of 
avowed love, until finally an elder sister came 


to the hall-door and called them, saying that” 


they were wanted to make up a set of the Lan- 


ciers, 

“Weare coming,” answered Sir Caryl, gayly; 
then—when the hired had retreated—seri- 
ously, tothe young girl on his arm: “One mo- 
ment, Cicely !—you are sure that I am your first 
and only choice?” 

“Quite sure. Why Ihave been home from 
school but a month! What a jealous creature 

u Will be!” 

on serious 


me 
I have heard of girls 
flirtations or ieve-nteirs at ScuBeL, Gicely. I 


merely wish to assure myself that my future 
wife has never thus lowered herself.” 

‘You will have to take my word for it, Sir 
Caryl.” The bright eyes flashed, the rose-leaf 
lips quivered, the light little hand was with- 
Seawa from his arm. 


“There, there, little one! Come back to me} 
You must forgive me, but I have perhaps, 
a sadder experience than most men. I want no 


one ever to have had the slightest claim on 
you. I want you all a own. But I will 
say no more about it. I love you so madly, 
with all the long-repressed power and pas- 
sion of a strong nature, that it will kill me 
if anything ever happens to make me really 
jealous of you. ‘You would be almost afraid 
of me, little one, if you knew how much I 
Ge WeNEY xy disapyomtmaes Te anyteing 
le wo my pointmen an. 
ever came between us, Nothing ever must— 


ever shall happen, to cause me to distrust 
my gelt Conse they will wonder at our line 
gering. 


They joined the gay pin the “elin 
room, w dancing, singing, praying, cha 
ting made the evenings spent coun- 


try-house down b sea pass 80 pleasantly. 
There were se pre’ ase there, and a re- 
cently-married sister cely’s, but none of 


them could roach in ive beauty the 
chatine of ae pot of ple housshol, gsreet 


Cicel oungest daughter and most fondly- 
loved’ of all, And so sweet bo artless, so e- 


conscious of her t fascination was Cicely 
Faye, that girls older and less popular 
dly be jealous of her, 


er moonligh 
care settled down over its 

heaved a heart-breaking sigh. 

pis 4 1 should ever hear of that /” she whis- 

pered, as she stood by her window and stared up 
at tho blue dome with troubled eyes, 

CHAPTER I. 

Ama days daigit ilivrcion, Six Cary 
FEW () ollowed on. 

G. aes with his suit ae'the 


Herat 
promised, 
p ia yi 


family were we 
no one to co 

course of true love 
smooth. Sir Caryl 


— 


VW atall, was at Cif Castle, a century-old 
me built on the cliffs overlooking the sea—a 
. 4 house with a re tower that no winds 
m the ocean could even shake. There were 
im ent grounds about it; a high stone wall 
kept off much of the sea-breeze; and the view of 
wide down and wider seas were very fine. 
Captain Faye, an officer retired on half-pay, 
had purch his h quite near the water. 
and dubbed it the “Rookery” only about 
two years before. His wife’s money had paid 
for the place, after which she had enough left 
to add much to their cornfort; otherwise his in- 
come would not have afforded them all th ele- 
n7@ and even | of their style of living. 
ptain Faye’s eldest brother was a lord; and 
Captain Faye'’s daughter was, in birth, a suit- 
able match for a baronet. 
Cliff Castle and the Rookery were only about 
a mile apart, both of them close to the sea. Be- 
neath the cliffs was a smooth, safe bexuch, we thas 
it was ible, when the tide was out—and even 
when it was in, unless unusually stormy—to 
make one’s way from one place tothe other by 
the sands, There was no place in all England 
more delightful than this mile-long strip of 


take it by sunset or moo , or any time o 
night or , and it was.a favorite haunt of vis- 
iters to both country-seats, The hottest June 


morning was breezy and comfortable there, 

Perhaps'there was nothing strange in the fact 
that Sir Caryl arose a full hour earlier, the last 
morning in June, than had, been. his custom. 
His love for Cicely Faye was a passion so new 
and so eventful that it kept him as restless as he 
was happy. Half a dozen young fellows, from 
some‘of the best familias of the country, were 
staying with him at the castle, having left Lon- 
don but a few days since; he knew, however, 
that none of them would think of co down 
Lad eee before Redhat? ad ae 

nw to asm cing-party given by 
Mrs. Taye for their benefit the previous ppeeing 
—and it was now barely seven; and Sir Cary 
thinking of Cicely, and of how pte 3 she had 
looked when she bade him -night, pottly 
opened a window of the fast-room and 
strolled out on the dewy lawn. The air was 
close and sultry, promising a scorching day. A 
breath of salt air reached bis nost luring 
him to the winding-path which led down to the 
sea, dimpling in the pre | light. Here all 
was cool and fresh; he strolled on and on, inhal- 
ing the delicious odor of the brine, and dreaming 
of-that pure and artless girl whom he was teacb- 
ing to love him, 
delicious reverie held him in its thrall. He 
knew that the Rookery was not far away, though 
her bs loved-her ethougys f to quistly leer 
er he loved—her he thought quietly 
ing in her airy chamber, dreaming of him—he 
et seemed alone with the great sea and sky. 

is love, in that solitary hour, grew to be’ a 
solemn, wonderful matter. 

There was a | of rock on which Cicely and 
he had sat for an hour the previous afternoon. 
song streamers of ivy and other Mp ee ara 
by the Fayes, hung down from the earth above, 
eect screening the little nook which Cicely 

la named ‘‘ Boffin’s Bower.” Sir Caryl 
climbed u; the ledge, seated himself to rest, 
and to watch a far vessel whose white sails, rosy’ 
with the risen sun, were just coming up on the 
horizon from the under world. 

He had been seated here a few minutes when 
he heard a light footstep on the damp sands be- 
neath, and leaning over, he looked down, and, 
to his great: surprise, saw Cicely walking there 
alous. His first impulse was to call out to her . 
and then puzzle her, by withdrawing his head, 
so that she would not perceive him. Then fol- 
lowed, be.ore he had done this, a second impulse 
to watch her for a little, while she was uncon- 
scious.of his presence, 

What a dear, sweet, innocent little thing she 
w 


as! 

What beautiful hair!—for it was unbraided, 
as he had never before seen it, and’ rippled below 
her waist, catching ie on its waves until 
the brown threads turned to gold. 

How blessed was he above all other men to be 
the first to win the devotion of such a nature! 
How the fellows admired her, and envied him, 
last night! 

Had she, like her lover, been unable to sleep 
from pure happiness? 

How she would start and dimple and flush. 
when he breathed her name! He leaned over.to 
call ker, . Some inthe expression of that 
ate face struck as singulat—it was not a 

ppy one. Cicely was ee were 

ing down her cheeks, and s looking 
someone, sy. 

A chill crept over the warmth of Sir Caryl’s 
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His jealous, suspicious nature had been the 
curse of a life which should have been most for- 
tunate and PESO OU, ae 

Ay, for what was Cicely Faye out so early 
on the beach, alone? Whom had she come to 
meet? His heart stood still. 

Be was not kept long in suspense. 

Out from behind a rock stretching closer to 
the sea than others glided aman. Cicely gave 
& little cry when she saw him. He was young 

ceful, handsome as an angel. He s 

here, waiting, holding out his and Cicely 
ran straight into them. Cicely twined her 
over, fondly "pesos tely.  Giecly Cicely, who 
over, fondly, onately. Cicely cely, who 
had haatirall ir lthat never man but him 
had breathed a breath of love over the bloom of 
her young lifel Had she not vowed to him 
that a man had never pressed his lips to her 
own? Yet she clung to this fellow, drew 
his head down on her shoulder, and there the 
two stood and whispered together, Cicely every 
moment looking anxiously around as if afraid 
of being observed—of being detected in this 
clandestine acquaintanceship, 

Oh, it was shameful! it was nothing less than 
the vilest deceit! Sir Caryl’s heart broke from 
the thrall where it was held motionless for a 
long minute, and beat and thundered against 
his side in great shecks that shook his very be 


fug, as the sea shook the shore when it beat 
ainst #t in some furious storm. 
ow could he look upon that sight and live? 
He had given that girl the long-kept treasures 
of his faith and love—given them ly, fully, 
ecb gpe per out at her small feet the lavish 
riches of a nature that had long been hoarded 
for one like her. ‘ 
Oh, base and ruinous deceit! 
His dark face blanched with wrath, his brows 
wn together, his lips cut by the unconscious 
Pressure of his teeth, his eyes contracted and 
emitting rays of sullen light, Sir 1—usually 


80 gay and naire—was not a pleasant per- 
son to look upon during that fifteen minutes. If 
he had fo his revolver near at hand this un- 


known rival might not have lived to leave the 
sands. 


It was evident that the interview between 
Cicely and the was stolen and secret— 
that she avoided observation—that the man was 
in haste to get off before intruders might chance 
upon the beach, He gave Cicely a letter which 

@hidin her bosom. Then, with a few more 
ace ared bas ae another on nase ene 

© two sopara 6 young gentleman hurry- 

away in the direction from which he oan, 
soon palus igseto sight behind the rocks from 
where he emerged, while Cicely walked up 
and down a few moments as if struggling to 
calm herself, and regain her 
sion before bene pean Ber others, 

It had been the fu Repos of Sir Caryl to 
rush down and appear before her, overwhelm- 
ing her with the scorn and contempt which 
ragedin his breast; but that aaty rage was 80 
Overmastering that he struggled vainly with 
himself for power to move or monk. Before he 
could ently control himself to descend the 
eae and deal with her as she \deserved, Cicely 


ight be some explanation of the scene he had 


whom she still loved and, sought to aid though 
he ee ‘i ae by his bi te pager 
et he never heard of any dissraceful 
episode as staming the fair fame. of eet ape. 
© had never heard of any brother, except the 
one who was now an officer out in Canada—a 
man far older thafi this fair-faced, silken-mus- 
tached youth who had held Cicely in his passion- 
ateembrace. There were two married si 
one at home with the family at os 5 the 
other living in London in fine style, her husband 
the wealthy Lord Fairfax. This fellow was 
neither of the brothers-inJaw. 
ans doubt he was some poor parti with whom 
icely had fallen in love when away at school, 
and. who, either because he was of a low family. 
or was ” or in some way unworthy, 
not pursue his suit openly, Oh, what a base, 
what & Worldly nattire Cicely must have, to ac- 
cept his atten ions, because Le was the rich bar- 
onet, the owner of Clif Castle, while her heart 
Was fixed on this handsome youngster! She was 
Guling to be the wife of Sir Cary] Crossley, of 
th astle, while she gaye her love to this un- 
Zuwn gallant. She raised her sweet eyes 
éalmly and geary to meet his gaze when he had 
Questioned her if ever sho had indulged ina 


but, now! Ah! what a choking, strangling sigh 
uF Ht him! 

sir Cary] arose and went feebly down to the 
beach. The sun still shone, the dimpling waves 
threw up their diamonds, but all was dark and 
wretched to his eyes. Helooked at his watch; 
it was after nine; he must be making his way 


home. 
‘*Sir Caryl, are you illf’ was bis valet’s in- 


quiry, as he reached the house and went to his 
room ‘ 


And that was the question repeated to him by 
each guest as he’came into the breakfast-room— 
“Are you ill, Sir Caryl?” And the baronet was 
driven to making a woman’s reply: 

**Only a headache,” _ 

He ed and jested in a wild kind of way, 
all the time so pale and gloomy between his 
efforts to be gay that his guests understood him 
to be making a brave endeavor to entertain 
them, and begged him not to mind them in the 
least, but to take care of himself, and not to allow 
himself to fall sick, not to fret about them, they 
would amuse themselves, to return to bed and 
sleep off his headache, to send for a physician, 
and so forth, and so forth. 

Finally he induced them all to off for a 
day’s sail on his yacht—all, save Harley St. Cyr, 
the oldest of the set, a gentleman of thirty or 
more, and generally the leader of every enter- 
prise, but who, y, declared he abominated 
yachting, and was going to remain home and 
nurse his friend. 

St. Cyr was the only one of his six or seven 
visitors about whom Sir Caryl felt any doubts 
as to introducing him to the ladies. t that 
St Cyr was tabooed in the fashionable society 
of London; on the contrary, he was a prime fa- 
vorite there; but he was known to be unscrupu- 
lous in the pursuit of pleasure, and also to obtain 
much of the money with which he was enabled 
to live in the most luxurious manner by winning 
it at cards from younger men, This gentleman 
Sir Caryl had felt some regret in taking to the 
Rookery, but could not avoid it seeing that he 
went there every day with other guests, Hehad 
apologized privately to Mrs. Faye, saying that 
St. Cyr was not of immaculate character, et 
was a good fellow in his way, who had rather 
forced an intimacy in London and invited bhim- 
self oe ren’ Castle.  tavorite, 1 

6 is a very great favo assure 
Mrs. Faye; and yok need not be troubled about 
his getting me into scrapes, for I never gamble, 
and am old — to be on my guard. Since 
he is my guest I have to bring him son esi 
you are good enough to be civil to him; but, re- 
member, I do not indorse him.” 

This was the understanding which existed 
about Harley St. Cyr. It had seriously vexed 
Sir Caryl, the previous evening, to have this vis- 
itor so attentive to his own little rosebud of a 
sweetheart. Once St. Cyr had taken Cicely out 
on the porch, where they had promenaded for 
some time, talking earnestly together. 

On this wretched morn it annoyed Sir 
Cary} to hear this man, of all others, declare his 
intention of remaining athome, He desired to 
ride over to the Rookery and have an interview, 
alone, with Cicely. He said to himself that he 
would be calm, would be reasonable, be just, be 
a but that 2 ig hah give hima satis- 

actory explanation of the scene he had witness- 
ed on the beach, or he would fling his troth in 
her face and quit her forever. Not'that he ex- 
pected she could clear herself. He had thought 
of many improbable reasons for that rendez- 
vi but none that would or could account for 
it. at she was like all the rest of them, a flirt 


“Let me bathe your head for you in eau de 
C or go for the doctor, or do something, 
my dear fellow.” 

- ‘Thank you, Harley; there is nothing to be 
one. 

So St. Cyr strolled into the smoking-room and 
his host went to his chamber. He could not 

his own misery, shut up in that solitude. 
Stealing out to the stables, so as to avoid his 
guest, he ordered a horse and rode, in the burn- 
ing sun, over to the Rookery. The spacious old 
house looked charmingly cool and inviting as he 
rode up the avenue of limes and dismounted, 
Yesterday. he had been so happy there! ig 


3 


seemed to him that he was laboring with a hide- 
ous nightmare—that presently he would awake 
and find all a dream. A servant ae 
and took his horse; he stepped across breezy 
iazza, entered the wide hall, whose doors stood 
invitingly open, and went on to the door of the 
drawing-room, where he tapped, but received no 
answer. Hearing voices within, he enteréd 
without further ceremony. 
The married sister, Lady Graham, sat by one 


of the windows, looking an pretty in her blue 
morning-dress, her white fingers busy with a 
mass of bright-colored silks, am 


“* Ah, Sir Caryl,” she cried ly, as he enter- 
ed. ‘You are come just ii, Giins to hold the 
skeins for me!” 

The new-comer walked over toward her, but 
sopped in the middle of the room, while a sud- 
eal ca aight St Cyrive a sone: 

@hadcaught sight of St. ust lea 
to the Ses no inthe music-room, sybich pean 
out of the drawing-room. Pron 

‘«Cicely,” called her sister, “here is SirCaryl, 
after all!” . 

Cicely turned, and her serious face lighted up 
with such a look of pleasure, as she came quick- 
ly forward, smiling and pepo to greet her 
lover, that the dark frown of suspicion smoothed 
itself outa little. But, not entirely. She saw 
there was something wrong,and her mobile coun- 
prt again as she looked up at him 
apprehensive y- , 

‘You are ill,”she said, tenderly, “St Cyr 
wold me you were! Yet, when I saw you come 
in, I began to hope it was nothing.” 

‘It is nothing—nothing at all!—a slight head- — 
ache, I did fot know—he did not inform me— 
how he was about to amuse himself, I am no 
lon BSE phenectirn dr refused the pleasure of 

ing. 

He spoke with such cold sarcasm that'a chok- 
ing sensation arose in Cicely’s throat as she look- 
ed at him in rise, He returned her regard 
by a fierce stare into the blushing face. What a 
‘sweet face it was! Whata pure, girlish face! 
With what assumption of innocence she bore his 
scrutiny, keeping her eyes fixed on him with a 
wistful, wondering look! 

“Tam certain you are caeaw sl Sulit you will 
confess.” she said, gently, 

There was a wicked smile on St. Cyr’s lips as 
be came forward. 


“T found it so stupid after went to 
room, 1, that I bethhoughtt tile te pay my re- 
to the ladies.” 
“So I see.” 


** Could I have done ony better?” 
Oh, certainly not! St. Cyr knows how te 
get the most out of a dull day.” 


Harley St. Cyr, laughing in his sleeve, offersd 
to hold: the pat for Lady Graham while she 
wound it, 


CHAPTER IIL 
A MAN'S ANGER AND A WOMAN'S SCORN, — 
‘““WILL you come out on the porch, Misa 
Faye!—the air in the house is oppressive, 
Cicely, wondering more and more at ber 
flanceé’s stcrn looks, walked out with him onto 
the veranda where they paced up and down for 


some minutes in silence, she peerin 
up at him now and then, asking ry ted 
ache could make Sir 80 gloomy. 


At last he paused as far from the open win- 
hor darkly. porch would take them, and faced 

r darkly. 
“Cicely, Ihave something of importance to 
say to yeu. WhenI told you, the other night, 
that I loved you, and asked fer your heart in 
return, you assured me that I wa’ your first 
and only choice.” 

“Well, Sir 1, I really do not like to fiat- 
ter you so much, but I told nee the truth then,” 
she answered him, playfully, the sweet color 
creeping up to her white forehead even to admit 
as much as that, 

“Cicely! Do not trifle with me! For God’s 
sake, be serious and candid, if it is in you to be. 


But, it is not. You are like the rest. Cicely 
Faye, I accuse you, to your own sweet eyes, of 
treachery.” 

“Treachery !” she d his hand wich she 


had timidly taken and drew away from him 
with wide, ee yer, 

“T was on the cliffs this morning uf eight o’- 
clock; I was sitting in our ‘Boffic’« Bower’ 
dreaming happy dreams of you, and I saw the 
interview which took place on the beach!—saw 
all—_the meeting and parting.” 

The indignant eyes, drooped before his stern 
ones; a burning blush wrapped bosom, cheeks 
and brow as in a rosy flame, then died away, 
leaving her deadly white. 

“You are silent, Miss Faye.” : 

“J have no explanation to give, Sir Caryl. 


_ Except this,” she added, locking him straight im 


the eyes, ‘‘that there was nothing wrong In ft- 
self or false to you in thatinterview, I cannot 
tell. you about it, The secret of another is 
yg up in it, Yet I will swear to you, 
dear Caryl, that there was no treachery to you 


in that meeting.” i 
| ger. 


“Twill give you the benefit of a doubt for the 
present. Answer, me.this:.was that person I 
aaw you with a brother, a cousin, or any rela- 
tive of your family which would give him a 
right to your caresses?” 

‘No relative at all,” was the slow, unwilling 
answer. 

“ And you refuse to account to me for the in- 
timacy between you?’ 

“Caryl, cannot you trust mef Have you no 
faith in me, as a womani—no belief in my 
solemn attestation?” 4 

‘*Faith and trust may be strong, but the evi- 
dence of my senses is stronger. Taw you in 
the arms of another man; you will not explain 
to me how such a thing may be possible and 

et you be innocent of evil, and true to me. 

Under such circumstances you cannot become 
my wife.” 
Nothing on earth would tempt me to marry 
@ man who could not believe me innocent, on 
my oath, against all appearances, Let me be 
the one to say our engagement is broken, Sir 
Caryl. Let me add, that J did not demand 
from a sworn certificate that you had never 
made love to, never kissed any other woman}. I 
took you.as you were. . But, that is past!”—her 
voice and lips quivered, she burst into passionate 
tears; but the fire in her proud eyes soon dried 


them. 

Sir Caryl was walking about and about like a 
madman, He peased to say: 

*T do not to injure youin any way, Miss 
Faye. Ishall not reveal the cause of our quar-” 
rel. I leave it to you to make your own expla- 
nations to your family. I have the greatest re- 
spect for your father and mother; I should be 
sorry to wound their feelings. I pray that you 
may be more discreet in future, and so save 
them trouble.” 

“ You insult me, sir; and I have no redress,” 

“You can goto your father if you wish te 
resent what I say.” 

ae was silent. There were reasons why 
she could not complain of Sir Cary] to her fa- 
ther—the same reasons which forbade her ex- 
plaining her conduct to her lover. Her bosom 

weaved with indignation; the grief she would 

otherwise have suffered was for the moment 
swallowed up in resentment. Her companion 
regarded ber halteroxp Oly, » 

“I will obey your instructions,” he said, 
sneeringly—" go to your parents with our dis: 

agreement, or keep it quiet for the present ” 

Cicely hesitated. W xurring emotions contend- 
ed within her. She felt how much color sucha 
decision would lend to his suspicions—that she 
compromised herself in doing it—yet she put 
down her pride and said, humbly: : 

_“T would prefer ye to not speak of it for a 
tew days, Sir Caryl.” ’ 

‘He bowed and offered her his arm. She took 
it, and they returned to the drawing-room toge- 
ther, where he politely found her a seat, and 
pen retired from her, and fell to chatting with 

uady Graham, It would seem as if the Met ; 

contempt he had for Cicely gave him strength | 
to, play hig part. He avowed his headache 
Saneh Patten, and entered into a sprightly dis- | 
cussion of the fashions with the lady, 

Puor Cicely sat for a few moments where he 
had paar: her, feeling as if she had been dead 

d buried and was struggling back to a hor- 
rible sense of life in her coffin, With some tact 
he had placed her where she was free from hor 
sister’s eye; but St. Cyr, who was turning over 
music at the piano, knew there bad been ‘‘a 
Jover’s quarrel,” smilingly flattering himself 
that he was the cause of it. 

Still and white as a statue Cicely sat there; 
but when she heard the man who had been her 
lover carelessly chatting as if nothing had oc- 
curred, her indomitable pride came to her res- 
cue; two great roses of richest carmine bloomed 
out in her ashen cheeks, and walking over to the 

riano she sat down before it, and looking up at 

t. Cyr with brilliant eyes which seemed to 
a. ile, ey meray ‘him Meg? ro estes sing A a 

im, and burst into a gay © love-song. © 
thrill of pain which a through the warbling 
motes only made her singing the more delicious; 
so that St. Cyr called for another and another 
gong, while Sir Caryl, now mute with jealous 
anger panaled: more and more hopelessly the 
threads of L y Graham’s embroidery. 

Lady Graham invited the two gentlemen to | 
stay to luncheon; they declined, and soon went | 

sway. Before leaving, Cicely took occasion to 
hastily write a few words ona scrap of paper 


| tractions had 


-of one of the windows o 


pies F 


The two walked back to Cliff Castle, leaving 
Sir Caryl’s horse to be sent for, since St. Cyr 
had come over across the downs on foot, 

His host was not very talkative on the way 
home, a fact which only amused the gentleman, 
who felt certain that jealousy of his superior at- 
ut Sir Caryl in ill-humor,. He 
resolved to still further arouse this jealousy; so, 

ing on @ little in advance, he contrived to 
rop the scrap of paper he had received from 
Miss Faye. 

The miserable man who followed saw the pa- 
Eee in the path and picked it up. Would. it be 

ishonorable to it? He hesitated only an 
instant... He must know what that pure-faced 
girl who had so enchanted him, had to say se- 
cretly to. this fast young gentleman whose ac- 

uaintance she had made but a few days ago! 

is stealthy glance ran over the paper and then 
he thrust the scrap into his vest-pocket, The 
words ran; 

“Will Harley St, Cyr be on the sands at nine this 
evening?’ ; 

: “ Two flirtations on hand in one day! Pret 

well, for a girl of seventeen! I will never think 
of her again,” sneered the lover who had dis- 
carded her, and he hastened on to join his visitor, 
to whom he now made himself most agreeable. 

When the guests at Cliff Castle returned from 
their day on the sea, they found a sumptuous 
dinner awaiting their keen appetites, and ‘a 
courtly host who had entirely recovered from 
his morning’s headache, 

‘‘ Are we to make our party-call at Captain 
Faye’s this evening?” asked one. 

“St. Cyr and I bave been over once to-day, 
I believe some of the ladies there have an en- 
agement for this evening,” answered Sir 1, 


and then St. Cyr knew for certain that the — 
a per had read, and looked up at 


and laughed good-naturedly. 
The engagement of Sir Caryl Crossley to Miss 
Cicely Faye was not yet announced outside of the 
captain’s family; none of the visitors at Cliff 
Castle were pores about it, although they 
suspected that such would be the result of Sir 
Caryl’s devotion to Miss Faye. 

Therefore St. Cyr was not absolutely certain 
that he was playing an ill-part toward his host, 
in atrolling away from the rest of the company 
and going down on the beach that evening; but 
he was sure enough of it to make his actone of 
treachery after all. 

ir Pk as he expected, missed him from 
the billiard-room, where they had all gone after 
dinner. He had resolved not to watch, follow, 
or in any manner interfere with the strange 
whims of Miss Faye.- Yet a rope of sand is not 
more easily broken than washisresolution when 
he found St. a carpet 8 gone. A 
laid low his new-form Uurposes, 
the billiard-room, he 
hurried to the path which led down to the shore, 

The beach, when, he reached it, was wearing 
one of its finest 868 Was as still as 
it ever can be; a saffron belt ran around the 
horizon; the planet of love burned and throbbed 
in silver radiance in the midst of that yellow 
ring left by the sunset. The prolonged twilight 
of June had hardly yet. tumie its appearance 
pa it was nine o’clock. An amber light 
flooded the air like a softer day. 

Sir Caryl pulled the hat his fevered 
forehead as he almost ran along the sands beaten 
hard and smooth by the tide, 

He wanted to meet those two together—to 
pass them with a smile of superb contempt—to 
wither that wicked girl under the glance of his 
disdainful eye; and he bo ears held down the 
tiger of revenge that stirred in his nature, that 
he might be calm and contemptuous. 

Oh, Cicely Faye, that girl of the pure brow 
and the sweet e a So a thing too mean even 
for his.contemp hank Heaven, he had found 
her out in time! : 

Yet, though he walked ateaisht on toward 
that spot on the sands where he had seen Cicely 
that morning, he was too late to surprise her at 
the second rendezvous. The jutting rock was 
between him and that place, when some one 
came map kine: rapidly toward him from that 
other side of the cliff where he longed to be. 

The man walked, ran a little a walked and 
ran again in a distracted way w ch caught the 
attention of the other. 

Aa the two men approached each other the 
baronet saw that this was St. Cyr, hatless, and 
evidently much agitated. The saftron light on 


ae 


om of fury. 
ping out 


shaking; his teeth chattered when he stopped to 
speak to Sir Caryl. : 

“Ym not dressed warm enough. The sea-air 
ig cold,” he muttered, not looking his friend in 
the eye. “It was so warm in the house, I 
thought I would try the beach. I think I have 
takenac 

‘“‘ Let us run back to the castle, then; and y 


tea ged something hot prepared for you, Bar 
‘ : 


ey hastened back home together. 

“ Let me go to my room,” pleaded St. Cyr; ‘1 
don’t feel like mene the fellows.” 

“Very well. I will send up the butler with a 
hot panes and come up pretty soon, myself, to 
see how you are getting on.” 

The servant took up the punch; but when the 
master knocked at his guest’s door a little later, 
there was Do response, and not knowing what 
condition Harley might be in, he entered the 
room without ceremony, St. Cyr was not in it. 
He looked about; then sat duwn by the dressing- 
es on which a couple of candles were burn- 


g 

** He will return soon, I suppose; I will wait 
for him,” 

Then his roving over the table, rested 


lance, 
on a note addressed to himself, which he hastily 
opened to read; 


“Tam called to London very suddenly, Thought, 
by running, I might reach the 10 o'clock train, Please 
send luggage to my rooms there, and excuse hasty 
departure, Friend ill. 

* Yours, as ever, 
** Harney.” 

This was written with a shaking band, evi- 
dently, for the reader could hardly inake out the 
brief scrawl, 


CHAPTER IV. 
TUE BEGINNING OF A TRAGEDY. 

Ina certain Cathedral-town some thi 
back from the sea in the 
Castle and the Rookery, inclosed in high brick 
walls which ran around an entire uare, and 
over the cap of which branched the trees and 
tall shrubs within, stood a large, old-fashioned 
building, three stories in hight, with plenti- 
ful windows. A semicircular device over the 
arched doorway bore the legend, in gilt on 
blue ground: “Miss Woo son’s FINISHING 
ScHooL ror Young Lavtes,” [f it had been a 

rison, instead of a school, the place would 
hardly have been made more secure. There 
were — along the top of the walls about the. 
grounds; the imposing front teway was 
closed with a solid gate always focked except 
at the moment when the portress in the little 
lodge near by answered the ring of the bell and 
admitted visitor or supplies, There was 
smaller gate, or rather door, in the rear wall, to 
which only two trusted servants had keys be- 
sides Miss Woolson’s own self. 

But the grounds within the inclosure were 
ample and pleasant, with broad walks for exer- 
cise, and benches under the stately trees, also = 
few flower-beds kept in order by the kitchen- 
gardener. All the flowers that could have been 
crowded into that square would not have made 
itso bright as the presence of the throngs of 
pretty young creatures who fluttered there, 
sweet as pinks and roses, restless and gay as 
butterflies, impatiently biding their time of im- 
prisonment, longing to sp: the wings of ex- 
is ace and their powers in that wonder- 

bewitching world that lay outside. Ah? 
when they were done with French verbs and 
five-finger exercises, with deportment, and that 
Grand Galop de Concert, and painting flowers 
trom. life, what fine times they were going to 


miles 
same county with Cliff 


have! f 


Life, beyond: that tedious 
tiful, meer whirl of ; 
of dancing, of being ad receiving of- 
fers! Kven the plain ones and the r genteel 
ones had their dreams; while the rich and beau- 
tiful, who were flattered even in school, allowed 
their fancy to run riot in the golden fields of 
the future. 

Of all the young ladies in the school perhaps 
Cicely Faye was the most general favorite. 
Her father was not so wealthy as some, yet he 
was far from ; her mother belonged to 
distinguished family; there were lords and la- 
dies on both sides; and Cicely was sweet, lovely, 

merous, ingenuous—a warm-hearted, beauti- 
fal l, with whom even the envious could not 
find fault. Miss Woolson was proud of her; 
her schoolmates adored her, E 


lly was she 
idolized by Dolores re Bs great heiress of 
the school, daughter of the great West Indian 
merchant whose house-of-business was one of the 
heaviest in all London. 


Dolores was a high-tempered, imperious, pas 


od, was a beau- 
Vent —of dressing, 
a 


sionate creature, giving the teachers and the 
dignified head of the establishment worlds of 
trouble; but to Cicely she was always humbly 
devo taking her advice even when it was 
bitter as gall to her haughty disobedience. ‘ The 
two girls roomed ther. They walked to- 
gether during those afternoon des when the 
young ladies marched, two and two, for half an 

our, up and down the dully respectable street 
of the fine old Cathedral-town on which the Fin- 
ishing School was located. Miss Woolson liked 
to have this pair head the charming procession, 
since their style and beauty were sup) to 
redound to her credit. 

And, indeed, it would have been hard to find 
two handsomer girls in the whole United King- 
dom. Dolores had great black brilliant eyes, a 
rich olive complexion, a splendid bloom and a 
graceful carriage; her friend was fair as a jas- 
thine-flower, with soft hazel eyes and sunny 
brown hair, 

Could the poor sub-teacher who led and guid- 
ed the fair company help it if, on this particu- 
lar autumn—the last before that. May on which 
Cicely left school—a certain fine-looking, well- 
dressed gentleman made it his business to stand 
©n a corner of the street while the students 
marched by, boldly looking his admiration of 
the two who walked composedly behind her? 

No! she certainly could nut! Her yathering 
glance of scorn, her scowl of indignation, 
Unheeded. He was indifferent to her displea- 
sure. Day after day he carried on_ this one- 
sided flirtation with her charge. Sometimes 
he would contrive to meet and _ the 
dimpling procession, twice or thrice in a single 
promenade, ; 

As the lady remarked, in commenting on his 
conduct to her pupils, such a man must have 
little to do—must be an idler, an aimless, silly 
being, to thus trifle away his time! 

© was he? Miss Woolson, to whom his be- 
havior was reported, finally ascertained that he 
wasa Londoner, stopping in the vicinity for a 
few weeks of the autumn, that hisname was St. 
Cyr, that hia profession was the pursuit of plea- 
ue that he was a man of pee and leisure— 
in short, a very dangerous person 

So it came about that the daily afternoon 
walk was resigned—being the only way to 
shake off this impertinent fellow—that the 
spirits of the fair pupils suffered in consequence, 
except those of the two belles, who gained in 
loom and bad brighter eyes than ever! 

“He has done no harm with his beaw yeus, 
after all,” thought Miss Woolson, observing the 

high spinitnet Misses Faye and Leon. “I won- 
der which one of the two it was he tried to at- 


tract” 

Alas! comedies and es have been play- 
ed in boarding-schools before and since, nor tha 
Vigilant bead any the wiser until the dénoue- 
ment came! 

The weeks flitted on, bringing the Christmas 
Vacation. Cicely wrote home, obtaining per- 
Mission to accept her friend’s invitation te spend 
the holidays with her, in her father’s London 
home. Dolores was wild with delight at being 
@ble to take Cicely with her. Neither o 
them expected anything more than stolen 
Slances at the gay world, as they were still 
achool-girls—-stolen glances, such as they could 
gain from visits to the opera and drives in tho 
park; and there were shops and pov and 
amusement enough in the great city for two un- 
sophisticated young girls, 

or one of the two there was happiness, there 
was heaven in London—for St. Cyr was there! 
He had told her, by means of surreptitious 
notes, conveyed to her by a traitorous servant, 
heavily bribed, where he would meet them when 
©y came to town; in what promenades he 
Would be found—what theaters he would attend 
What nights he would give to opera—what pic- 
vie-galleries, on certain mornings, he would 

And 80 the secret acquaintance was improved; 
{2,8 fond, foolish, ignorant, innocent girl was 

d on; until, a day or two before the olidays 
®©xpired, one of the two girls went out alone one 
dresantg—leaving the other engrossed with the 

er w went out from friends 
nd tecurity without one dismal foreboding— 


foun to the next street-corner, flushed as she 
ed for the person awaiting her there, allow- 
aes to place her in the ready carriage, was 
the 2° an obscure church, in a distant of 
the ty was led into its chilly gloom and up to 
fron ety, Where a few hastily-mumbled words 
wards the lips of a young man in a gown, the pres- 

of @ ring on her finger, the signing of a 


name ina mn Etle. 
ling hand ¢ ang r little tremb- 


1 


; 


et 


, for that day. 


took her over the long way, 


_— §*> = 


THE LOCKED HEART. 


while the man she adored, for whom she would 


have done anything, went off in a different 
direction—for the marriage was to be kept a pro- 
found secret for the present. 

Pale, pk deerrim chilled, now that he was no 
longer by her side to thrill her with tender 2g 
mises, the poor, foolish young wifewent back to 
her friends and took her seat at the luncheon- 
table without one of them suspecting that she 
had been out of the house. 

The next day but one the friends returned to 
school. They were followed not long after; but 
St. Cyr no longer showed himself on the street 
when the lovely procession marched out for its 
day’s exercise, He was discretion itself. Hoe 
was in the town on business for himself. He 
took no interest in the ladies; he was a confirmed 
bachelor. 

But, the poor old woman who kept the gato 
which ehut out the Finishing School from the 
world, was filling a cracked teapot with the 
rich bribes which passed into her hands from a 
certain visitor who was admitted to her lodge 
frequently, and there stolen interviews with 
i one pupil in whom he was most interest- 


“Poor young things!” said this good old wo- 
man to herself. “‘Since they’re married safe 
and sound, ’twould be a pity to keep ’em a 
"Tain’t my fault they got married clandestin- 
ately; twas done afore J were told! I’m minded 
to let ’em see each other allIcan. If it gits 
found out on me, why, I’m tired of the place, 
anyways, an’ they’ve promised to provide for 
me as long as I live. My, my! what'a sweet 

retty poplin she gave me, las’ week! Twill 
fast till I’m buried in it.” 

So the hidden undercurrent of affairs ran on, 
until, early in March, the whole school was sur- 
prised, and Cicely shocked and distreased, by 
news which came to Dolores to the effect that 
her father had failed, through the pressure of 
the unprecedented hard times and the failure of 
other indebted to him—had “burst all to 

ieces,” as the papers said, and wanted his 

ughter to: come home immediately, to go with 
him to the West Indies, whither he was rere 
to hasten, to try to save something out of the 
wreck of his aes St inn : 

Poor, proud, iona’ ores was torn, al- 
most in johrputletoan, from the neck of her sob- 
bing friend, and carried away to the train, after 
only half a day spent in packing; and Cicel 
Faye was left alone, feeling as if a thunderbolt 

fallen at her very feet. 

All the pupils dec to each other, confi- 
dentially, that Cicely did not eyed like the 
same girl after Dolores Leon went away. For 
their parts, they were not so sorry to oat with 
that high-tempered young lady; but Cicely took 
it strangely to heart. Cicely had her room allto 
herself after that, and made a confidant of no 
one. 

Even after she went home to the Rookery— 
that charming old place which now belonged to 
her father, and which the whole family thought 
the dearest old house that ever was—Cicely did 
not look well or act na F 

Gradually, however, this melancholy, which 
hung as softly about her sparkling young beau- 
ty, as the morning mist about an opening rose, 
woreaway in the sunlight of June. There were 
gy guests coming and going all the time at the 

ookery—-several pleasant neighbors—-and above 
all, Cliff Castle, with its young and agreeable 
owner, who was not long in showing Cicely 
Faye that he looked upon her with an admirin 
interest. How rapidly this admiration h 
deepened into a strong love, we know; it sur- 

rised no one so much as Sir Caryl, himself—Sir 

aryl, tho skeptic, the trifler, who for years had 
laughed at other men! Sir Caryl, the ion- 
ate, the jealous, who, now that he had chosen 
the ‘queen rose of the rosebud garden,” 
would fain prevent other eyes from even covet- 
ing the sweet prize. Sir 
fastidious, who had so soon to come upon proofs 
of shameful perfidy. 

Very little sleep came to the eyes of the bar- 
onet the night of the abrupt departure of his 

est, St. Cyr. Hecould not believe that Harley 
Bad received a tele t 
knew of the arrival of any message—and it 
would havé been strange for one tou have gons to 
the beach, where St. Cyr had gone very pri- 
vately. No! something had occurred during 


that interview to which he had been invited by | 


Cicely Faye. The man had looked distraught 


beyond description when the baronet encoun- | 


tered him on the sands, ' 

Had Cicely been fooling St. C 
fooled him? Had those velvet lips, those win- 
ning eyes been used to draw another heart to 
its ruint Was St. Cyr in love with Cicely?—he, 
the scoffer at women, the gambler? Had Cicely 
led him on, and then jilted him? 


aryl, the proud, the | 


ani—none of the servants | 


as she had | 


5 


————- 


**Sho #s capable of if!” the baronet said to him- 
self, bitterly. ‘Ought I not to have known 
that the sweetest lips are ever the falsest—the 
most heavenly eyes the most perfidious—the 
Spat ee yi g girl, with the smile of a child, 
he wickedest? Ay,I did knowit! But Cicely, 
Cicely Faye, you lured me to doubt my own 
knowledge !—you completely befooled me! 
“Well, I have had enough of it! No more 
dreams of a dear and pure and lovely wife for 
me! Cliff Castle shall never echo to the thrill- 
ing music of my wife’s voice. I will close up 
the grand old hall, and betake myself to roam- 
ing the world again. And} another thing, 
Cicely Faye! You have destroyed in me the re- 
spect and devotion to your sex which my mo- 
ther taught me! No mercy will I have now up- 
on any of you. If you throw yourselves in my 
way I shall not spare you!” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BLOOM OF ANOTHER ROSE. 

THE Fay all but poor Cicely, wondered a lit- 
tle why Sir Lhad not spent the preceaiz 
evening atthe Rookery. lady Graham pastor, 
there had been a lovers’ quarrel by Cicely’s pale 
and troubled looks; but that it would prove any- 
thing serious she did not apprehend, until after 
Captain Faye received a note from Cliff Castle, 
which he did before luncheon of that day. 

br vege it, he read, with easurable sur- 


P ; 
“Curr Castir, Wednesday, June 27th. 
“To Caprarn W. F. Favr: 4 


* My Dear Sir: My relations to your daughter 
Cicely are broken off, at her desire. For particulars. 
you will please go to the . My feelings toward 
you and your family are of the most friendly char- 
acter, and I sincerely hope yours will remain so to- 
ward me. Tleave this part of England to-morrow. 
Harley St, Cyr left my house last night, for London. 
‘With the highest esteem I remain, 
‘ Very truly ours, 
‘ Sane 


Crossiry,”’ 


Captain Fay, who, though a very indulgent 
parent, had the high temper with which officers 
who have served in India usually return, sent 
for his daughter after reading this formal note. 

She came in, pale as death, unable to look him 
In the face, 

‘* Read that, Miss Cicely.” . ts 

She took the note in her trembling band and 
glanced over it. oe 

“Ts that all fair and square, my girl! If it is 
not, Iam still young enough to give the scoun- 
drel a horsewhipping.” 

“Itis all fair, papa. Sir Caryl and I came ~ 
to the conclusion that we could not be happy 
together—that there—was—an—incompatibi 
of temper—which we—had not sufficiently con- 


sidered. That is all.” 
“All! ~ aes miss, I should say it was 
enough! You lose the chance of making one of 


me best Pi ke i i tee at Hed if of 
‘oor Cicely burst into or reasons © 
her own she could not cicplakt to her father of 
the cruel and rude treatment she hade - 
ed at the hands of her lover. There were mat- 
ters she must hide from everybody, though her 
very soul had been stung by the taunts of the 
aT tell girl have thro 

you. you have wh away ® 
glorious good chance!” .f 

Still the weeping girl sobbed on. 


“ You will never have such another, You do 
not know what is best for you. And pray 
what do we care if Mr. St. has left Cl 


Castle? Why does be mention St. Cyr? There 
is nothing between you, phe and that penni- 
less, immoral gamester, I trust?” 

“‘ Nothing at all,” cried the poor girl, shiver- - 


ing. ; 

erhat is well for you! Understand me! I 
would rather see you in your coffin than have 
i have anything to do with St, Cyr. He is 
bad—bad. Heis poor, too. Come now, Cicely, 
if this is only a quarrel, a bit of jealousy, or 
temper, no matter whose fault if was at fir: 
pe ee not better make it up, before Sir Cary. 

0 


“Never!” cried Cicely, for the first time look- 
| ing her father full in the face. ‘Never! He 
has offended me—hurt my pride. He is full of 
suspicion as well as enents No, papa, I give 

up. Donotscold me! All your girls are 

gone but [--let me stay at home with you and 
mamma and keep you company, You will 
need some one, and I shall not .ever care to 
marry.” 
‘**Pooh, pooh! Care tomarry! All girls care 
| tomarry. It is very well for you to*talk now, 
when you are only seventeen. Wait until you 
' are twenty-five and see what you will say! 

Care to marry! I dare say you will care to 

settled in life before your mamma and I are 
gous, or what would you do then? I'm ver 
i 


| eee eat 


is a most excellent 


iy 

fied my ambition for yu. 

puss, make it up, or I 
ou. 


“Tt never can be made up,” thought Cicely. 
sr now go, take the note to your mamma. 
You have succeeded in getting us all in a fine 
bars eter Y nN Cicel 
‘orgive me, papa,” was all poor Cicely 
could say, while two great tears rolled down 
her velvet cheeks, 

She took the note to her mother. 

“ You are not so anxious to be rid of me as to 
scold me, dear mamma,” she said with quiver- 
ing lips. 

‘Tell me all about it, child,” was Mrs. Faye's 
answer. 

But ges could not tell the reasons of this 
trouble. She could only sob that Sir Caryl was 
not 80 very much to blame—that she had deeply 
offended him—that no one was to blame. 

Mrs. Faye, like the captain, believing the 

ty would best settle itself if left alone, 
said some soothing words'to her daughter, who 
. then went to her room and shut herself up for 
the remainder of the day. 

That the gpaxrel was serious soon became evi- 
dent tothe 
of his guests in some way, left Cliff Casfle in 
a day or two, without coming over to say good- 
by to his friends at the Rookery. 

Pride.is a passion sometimes even stron 
than love. If, after the first day, Cicely suffer- 
ed, she gave few signs of it. The house was full 
of: company, whom she delighted by her wit 
and gayety. Never had the lovely eyes such a 
fire an a hal the sweet lips such mu- 
sical lau ter. - f 

If Sir 1 could have seen her, with a bril- 
liant color on her cheeks and a sept seem Beye in 
her dark eyes, he could not have thought worse 
of her heartlessness and deceit than he did; for 
it chanced that the first stop that he made in his 
wanderings after leaving Cliff Castle, was in 
that very Cathedral-town where stood Miss 
Woolson’s Finishing School; and there, from 
the mouth of a friend with whom he tarried for 
aday, what gossip should he hear but the story 
of Lasley 8c, Cyr's haunting the place to flirt 
‘with the girls of the school, and how scandal 


Make it up, 


had it that he had succeeded ju petting up an | 
e pupils 


affair with one of the ee ° 

“No one believes that St, Cyr would have 
wasted his time in making love to a school-girl 

thout some ulterior object,” ran on the 
friend, ‘‘It is whispered that he was after the 
immense fortune of Leon, whose daughter 
Dolores was at the school. If so, he was nicely 
befooled, since, as I dare say you remember 
Leon_went all to pieces early last spring and 
took Miss Dolores out of school.” 

‘Tt was not Miss Leon he was after,” thought 
Sir Caryl, moodily. ‘‘Was ever such guile 

uiled by a face of such heavenly innocence? 
How well I remember that day I took St. Cyr 
to the Rookery. I had doubts about taking him 
there, because, as I knew, his morals were not 
irreproacheble, But I need not have been so 
capegy .Why, when Iintroduced him to her 
she received him as an utter stranger! Such 
powers of dissimulation betray long a 

ow, Cicely Faye, since you, whom I deemed 
purest and best of all young creatures, are such. 
a traitor, such a bypocrite—for a girl who will 
deceive teachers, parents and lover, must be an 
ace. in deception—I swear that I never again 
will have faith in one of you!—never have pity 
ononeI may see going blindly astray,—never 
have mercy on one who throws herself in m 
way! I longed to be a good man—to settle 
down to a quiet, happy home-life; but you have 
changed all, with your fair, false face, Miss 
Cicely Faye! If a child-seraph should fly down 
into my arms out of the azure skies I would not 
pin any faith to her. I have nothing before me 
now, but to get such poor pleasure as I may out 
of life.” 

All these savage: thoughts ran through his 
mind while his friend was still chattering away 
to him about St. The very depth of this 
new love which had flooded his soul now turned 
to bitter waters, brackish as the still pools of 
the Dead Sea, 

It seemed to him providential that he had 
thus stumbled upon confirmatory proof of 
Cicely’s falsity. He left his friend’s house the 
following day and went straight’ to London, 
where the season of fashionable dissipation was 
not yet over. Taking up his qenjere ata West 
End hotel, he did not remain there long, for an 


uncle of resident. on one of the fine streets 
in the ity of Kensington Gardens, insisted 
on baronet’s having a couple of rooms in his 


ayes, for Sir Gory! Crossley got rid. 
a 


toa SLOG) ie A 


sorry you have quarreled with Sir Caryl. He ‘house and making. himself: entirely at home 
oung man; and to see you there, 
of Cliff Castle would almost have satis-! was much sought after; for what bachelor, 


Whenever Sir Cary] was in London he 
‘young, good-looking, rich, with a title, can 


be seriously angry | escape the nr SE. attentions of the fashion- 


| able mob? The young married ladies desire him, 
| to give éclat to their entertainments; the ma- 
| trons to introduce their accomplished daughters, 
' all armed for the siege. 
| His uncle, Sir John Crossley, had a daughter, 
| Lucy, his onty child. Her mother had died in 
| her inf and the baronet had never again 
| married. To say that this daughter was the 
idol, the star, the jewel, the perfect blossom of 
Sir John's heart, would scarcely put the truth 
too strongly. She had been presented to Her 
Majesty, and was now in the full tide of her 
first London season. 

Yet, curiously enough, when Sir 1 ac- 
cepted his uncle’s invitation to make his house 
his home for the few weeks before Sir John set 
off for a month on the Continent, he had forgot- 
ten all about his cousin Lucy. He had scarcely 
seen the girl since she was a little child; for the 
simple reason that Lucy had been educated in.a 
French convent, and had seldom been at home 
when Sir Caryl wasin town, He hadseen her last 
when she was fourteen; met her twice or thrice 
at her father’s dinner-table—a shy, silent, thin, 
tall to whom his natural co made 
him kindly attentive, but who made no iupres- 
sion at all upon him. 

' The first day of his visit to his uncle's he ar- 

rived just in time to dress for dinner, Sir John 
had not.come in. His toilet completed, Sir 
Caryl sauntered down to the drawing-room, 
which, in the soft golden light of the July sun- 
set, was pleasanter than most London drawing- 
rooms, e windows at the rear of the long 
» apartment opened upon a balcony crowded with 
flowers at their fullest bloom. he,walked in 
that direction, attracted by.the glow and bril- 
liancy of color, a sweet incense of roses, car- 
nations, orange-blossoms and jasmine was waft- 
ed toward him, making him for the moment 
sick at heart, for they recalled to him with 
Rooléey which, he hed paced with Cicely Faye 
which he cely Faye 

when ie ‘told his love.’ lowe 

He paused in the center of the room, drawing 
his breath with a gasp and pressing his heart 
with his hand, 

‘Are you ill, cousin Carylf” asked a low, rich 
voice. 

Some one arose from a sofa and came toward 
him, holding out her hand, with a look of shy 
pleasure on her beautiful face, 

Was this his cousin Lucy?—this tall, elegant 

irl, with the thick gold hair, the dark-blue ane 
Fhe face delicate and bloomy, the figure slim an 
thapelyt He was surprised. 

“T am afraid I should not. have recognized 
you, Lucy, had I met you anywhere but here.” 

“T should have known you anywhere,” she 
said, smiling. ‘* You made a lasting impression 
pousin et G by your devotion to me when I 
was a bashful school-girl You do not answer 
me, if you are ill,” and she looked up at him 
with sweet solicitude in the truthful, lovely blue 


eyes. 

i: ll? not atall. I think I had a stitch in my 
side. If so, I have forgotten it already,” he an- 
swered, recovering his color. 

Cynical as was Caryl’s mood—bitter as was 
his distrust of women—he could not deny to 
himself that Lucy was a lovely creature, with 
an.air of irresistible frankness and sweetness. 
She allowed him to see thatshe was pleased with 
him and had remembered him well. 

Indeed, she assured him, with a bright smile, 
that he had remained in her memory only to be 
embellished.with all the virtues and graces 
which made up her ideal of what a man should 


be. % 

‘‘In my mind’s eye, you havo taken the shape 
of an Admirable Crichton,” she confessed to him 
Jaughingly. ‘‘ Whenever I heard of a brave 
Ane or read of a manly action, or dreamed of 
a noble ideal, Isaid to myself; ‘ My cousin Caryl 
is like that!’—and all because you won my gra- 
titude by being good to me when I was shy and 
awkward,” : 

“Vou were never so mistaken, then, about. a 
nerson in your life. . 1,.am mean, -revér 
suspicious, jealous, selfish—a woman-hater 
everything else that is unlovely.” 

Ene wears darkened. as he drew the pictzrs of 
vtimself, 
hid Fron te : —. ti. en : roomee 
A re say you forge at. little - 
child you aeaedy your life to. save from. being 
jvrushed under somebody’s carriage-wheelst— 

you had your foot badly hurt in doing it—that 
| was when I was home mean and self- 
, igh of you, indeed!” 


as 


‘light. Perha’ 


a a nn teen nett nnnnnte nee te ne 


“TY had forgotten it; and I have degenerated 
since those days. Cousin Lucy, beware of met 
Do not think well of me. Do not even respect 
me. Iam ugly, hard-hearted, savage.” 

For all answer she reached out one of her small 
hands, soft as satin and white as the leaf of a 
Taahinareas and just touched his with it, 

6 was her cousin, much older than she—Luc 
was sixteen—and she looked up to him with af- 
fectionate esteem. 


What she had said about making him her 
beau-ideal was true. Since he won her 
fond, faithful'allegiance by his respectful atten- 


tions when no one else noticed her, she had be- 
lieved him one of the most wonderful of men. 
Her ardent imagination had invested him with. 
every charming quality. Now that she came to- 
see him again, when she herself commanded the 
flattery and devotion of dozens of other men, 
her previous admiration cast a glamour over 
him, so that she could see no fault in him, He 
was handsome, gallant, faultless. She had all 
the confidence in him that she had in her father. 
Was he not her cousin#t—and the poor child had 
tore been blessed with mother, sister or bro- 
er. 

Of a warm, loving nature which put forth its 
tendrils to cling toall about it, it was not stran 
that Lucy at once turned to her cousin—that she 
was proud of him—fond of him. 

“T am so glad you are going to stay with us 
until we go to Germany! I wish you would 
make your plans to accompany us there.” 

“T have no plans at present. In September, 
sett I think I shall go to Scotland for the 
8 ng. 

“Yes, but we start for the Spas the first 
week in August. We will return to England 
early in September. Why go to Scotland for 
shooting when there is plenty on papa’s estates? 
Papa is going up to Windermere this autumn; 
and he would be des tohave you with him. He 
has already asked a dozen friends.” 

“Thank you; you and uncle are sufficiently 
hospitable. There is time enough to make 
plans. It really matters little to me where I 


His face settled down into the grave, hard 
look which it had lately taken on. Lucy, facing 
him on the sofa, regarded him a little anxious- 
ly. She wanted him to be as ha py as he de- 
served, yet he did not look cheerful. A soft pity 
dawned in her azure eyes. 

“Tam sure you not well, cousin CaryL” 

“Oh, yes, I am. ere is nothing the matter 
with me except hatefulness.” 

‘You cannot make me believe that.” 

The low rays of the setting summer sun struck 
over the mass of red, pink, white flowers on the 
balcony and illumina Lucy’s hair so that it 
glittered like threads of spun gold. Cary] look- 
ed at her critically, and as coolly asif he were 
examining one of the blossoms at the window. 
He admired the fine texture of her fair skin, her 
low, smooth forehead, the length of her eye- 
lashes, the soft bloom which just faintly colored. 
her oval cheeks, the short upper lip, deliciously 
curved; he admired her slim, figure, and 
the ease with which she wore a very elegant 
dress of white-silk tissue, set off by rose-colored 
sprays of delicate blossoms and te jewels, 

She was a gentle-looking girl, lovely as moon- 
she was more strictly beautiful 
than Cicely Faye; but there would always be 
times and occasions when Cicely would wear a 
more splendid charm; for there was a fire in 
Cicely’s eyes and a firmness of the delicate fea- 
tures telling of that passionate nature which 
wakes its owner to periods ‘of magnificent ex- 
ae Mentally, dary! was comparing them. 

e thought of Cicely every moment of his wak- 
ing hours—thought of her with scorn, with an- 
ger, with contempt, yet, also, with love—for it 
was because he could not cease loving her at 
will, that he was so angry with her, 

He dreaded the ibility of meeting St, 
Cyr in the streets of London; he was afraid he 
might strike him in the face; as he said to him- 
self, with a sullen laugh, ‘‘he did not care to dis- 
figure Cicely’s lover, nor to let it ene that he 
cared enough for him to chastise him.” Now, 
sitting by his cousin, he said to her, suddenly ; 

“Do you know Harley bt. Cyrf 

“Ff have seen him, but Ido not like him, I 
think I heard a lady say, yesterday, that he had 
goné to the Continent.” 


“He is afraid of me,” thought Sir Caryl ‘‘ He 
has seen my arrival announced, and takes him- 
self out of my way.” 

He was mistaken there; St. was taking 
himself out of somebody’s way, is certain— 
but not the baronet’s. m 

“Ts he a friend of yours?” asked Lucy. 

“Hardly; yet he was my guest but a short 
time ago. St, Cyr is not the sort of man to 


Please me. He is meey enpeinct 1 
resume, is the reason he is so hor 


but: that, I 
with the 


* You cannot make me angry, cousin Caryl. 
L dein. \ ae tech Atbintencl tases $i 
What does St. 


enough, 
“He wins a great deal of money from youn 
men,” answered Caryl, half smiling at the girl’s 
There certainly was a great charm about this 


a Z youn cousin, 

“She is al: y in love with me,” thought the 
man who watched her; ‘‘she is going to be more 
wo, | mea nne bas madeup her ie it. Very 

is my opportunity for revenge on 
her sex, I shall risa tiego sy of love to her; 
but, if she chooses to waste the first freshness of 
her warm heart on me, why, I shall allow her 
to do as she pleases. She will not love me seri- 
ously enough to hurther. Women are incapable 
of a rea] ion, Let her amuse he , try- 
ing her hand on me, I shall enjoy the little 
with so pretty an actress. 
“I will tell her First Love is a fraud, 6 
Se Be ck ak 
; ui un- 
- sanctified muirth.”” ay 
And he smiled bitterly at the prospect of 
ing his cousin’s heart! 


CHAPTER VI. 
A SCHOOL-GIRL’S TRAGEDY. 


Ferprvanp Lxon took his startled and 
ing daughter away with him:on the ocean. His 
visit to Porto Rico, whither he was bound, was 
not, perhaps, so much for the p' of getting 
what he d out of his pro there, as it 
‘was to escape for a od from the embarrass- 
ment, the deep mortification ang the dangerous 
excitement of his failure—a failure which had 
happened from no want of prudence or honor 
_— part. It may be that the sea voyage 
saved him from insanity or paralysis. 
It was a sore trial to his young daughter. 
she was so dazed, so pale, so quiet, with 
such a strange look of woe hidden in the depths 
of those t black eyes, was to him ive 
on of the severity of that blow which he felt 
#0 keenly—the loss of that magnificent fortune 
which had made him more sought after and 
than many a man with a title to his 
name. Leon had the true blood of a Spanish 
pie yey ad he a fi cid rei geepeaee roud 
cifer, punctilious, with high ideas o 
sonal hottie” a re oa 
His only son, who was to have been heir to a 
princely ortune, had died at fourteen. Now, 
or the first time, his father was somewhat 
reconciled to the lad’s loss. But, he had never 
been affectionate in his manner with Do- 
lores, He was too stately—too sorry that she 
pres not a boy; onlin et a. pa was tem 
eving over the parting from all, save him 
that she held dear, she could not fling herself 
into ig armeg to sobout the grief which was half- 
g her. 
Sometimes, as she sat languidly on deck, 
like a gathered flower, she would turn 
canis onate e (ea pon him wes an snapioring 
mn, as ting him rsuade her to 
closer confidence; but the patie Yharchah was 
more of business than of his daughter; 
and so, through all the weary voyage, she got 
no nearer to him. 
Ge British steamer which bore them across 
sea took them Pergnt into the port of St. 
John, the capitalof Porto Rico; and there, when 
ancholy eyes first fell on the fair summer- 
land—for it had wintry weather when they 
left England—Dolores brightened up for a few 
The eon let threads sho 
© scarle’ showed in the velvet tex- 
of her olive cheeks, her eyes shone with a 
diamond luster, she was again the handsome, 
ti Dolores, who drew the looks of stran- 
to her rare tropical beauty as the magnolia 


ws bees, 

As she came on deck, eager to gain thé sh 
fome one crossed the plank from the wharf, ed 
“pproached Mr, Leon: 
ine I the pleasure of addressing Sefior 


“ 
«7 have, May I ask who you are?” 
here am Martin Marsball, son of your partner 
me'to My father is expectil.g you and sent 
dir thea of you to do him the honor to come 
whil ly to his house, and to make it your home 
are,» OU remain at St, John.” 

Ten thousand thanks, Does your father 
Sea rete ed par aa wy biting 
. you ri er. 
me pin A se anes pleased. I neve sis- 
what she can for Miss Leon.” ™ 40 


THE :LOCKED HEART. 


He ee eee stranger as he 
spoke, bowing low when Ferdinand Leon pre- 
sented her tohim. The liquid fire of those won- 
derful eyes pierced to his heart; and Delores, 
worn-out, homesick, condescended to be-inter- 
ested in the bright, energetic, fine-looking 

oung fellow, and to smile upon him in return 

or his assiduous attentions. 

r. all, senior, was a citizen of the 
United States, who had invested his money in 
coffee and sugar speculations, in com with 
Mr. Leon. He had nothing to do with n’s 
London fail nor did it affect him more 
deeply than the loss of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The house in Porto Rico remained firm 
after meeting its share of liabilities. 

A earriage-drive of some miles through the 
soft sunset air brought the visitors in sight of a 
place so beautiful that it would seem Paradise 
could scarce be fairer. Leaving England in 
March, the unexpected brilliancy of the sum- 
mer scene was deeply impressed upon the 
senses of the weary young Dolores. She clasped 
her hands together in wordless ecstasy, her large 
eyes burned with passionate delight, she leaned 
forward eagerly, as the carriage approached, 
through a long avenue of magnificent flowering 
trees, a low, large house fairly nested in bloom 
of the most dazzling colors. Then and there, 
Martin Marshall, watching her as eagerly as 
she the tropic scene, resolved, if he caf to 
win this appreciative re lady to remain al- 
ways with them. Her vivid, passionate beauty 
appealed to his calmer nature with all the pow- 
er of opposites. Before he lifted her from the 
carriage onto the long porch where his pretty 
sister stood ready to welcome her, his purpose 
was fixed to win Dolores Leon for his wife, 

As for Dolores, with the tt 8 blood of the 
South flowing in ber veins, she had never be- 
fore made the acquaintance of a tropical clime. 
She had shivered through life in England; and 
now that the warmth and glory and rich color- 
ing of a southern island burst upon her sense 
she felt as if, for the first time, she were 
home. For all this she had longed; of all this 


she had dreamed. : 

Yet—a cold chill pierced to her heart, before 
the soft hand of th Marshall had fallen on 
her own—a chill as of death and despair. 
What had she to do with this beautiful world! 

Her lot was appointed—her destiny chosen, 
With wicked, unpardonable rashness, she had 
reached out 


the toy, happiness, as an 
infant clamors for the forbidden bauble, and 
now—what? 


She turned white; the cold sweat stood in 
beads on her forehead, 
“ You are ill,” exclaimed Edith, compassion- 


ately. 

48 xX little—dizzy, from coming off the water.” 

They led her in and pave her a glass of wine, 

Before bedtime she felt quite at home in that 
friendly house. She admired Edith, and liked 
Mr. Marshall; as to his son, she shrunk and 
quivered all over when she recalled the impres- 
sion which she saw she had made on him. 

Mr. Leon’s stay in Porto Rico was to be 
limited toa month. Three weeks of this had 


ing u 
flower- 
Mr. 


to your daughter.” 
“Ts that so? You know Dolores is no longer 


“Very true; but that is ay great gain, as I 
Jook upon it, Were she still the great heiress I 
should not venture to epproac’ her. As it is, 
all that I have I long to place at her feet. Iam 
far from poor, though not rich, according to 
your magnificent standard, perhaps. When I 
came of age, a year ago, I was put in 

sion of 000, willed to me by an nite who 
died, unmarried, several years before. This 
sum, with what my father will be able to give 
me, assures me independence.” 

“T have no fault to find with your prospects, 
Mr, Marshall; neither with ated morals or 
character in any way. I have taken a liking to 
you. You will meet with no opposition on my 
part, if my daughter fancies you. Have you 
spoken to her?” ‘ 

#6 No, sehor; I come to you for permission to 


0 80, , 
“ You have that permission.” . 
“Ten thousand ! Iam most grate 
Yet, I confess to you, my hopes are not as 
ibright as I wish they were. I have received no 
encouragement from Miss Leon.” 
‘Fie. fiel Faint heart never won fair lady, 


if 


ew 


I believe Dolores fancies you. If she has not 
yet wey of love, *tis because she is only a 
child. You have the first os ad ne and it 
will be zeus own fault if you do not make 

use of it. There she is now, walking in the 
rose-alley! Go to her and see what she will say 
to you. on greene she will not be hard 
to win,” and smiling suavely, Leon walked 


away. 

Martin lingered for a full minute before mov- 
ing toward Dolores. It was true, she had hen 
him no encouragement. One day she would be | 
sparkling and animated, the next dull and pale. 

His steel-blue eyes darkened like lakes when 
clouds hang over them. Supposing she did not 
care for him? 

Martin Marshall staked his future happiness 

on the cast of the die. Of an earnest, energetic 
nature, his was not the love of a trifler. He 
was determined to win her, if love and persist~ 
ence could do it, Yet he dreaded the first re- 
fusal, which he was almost sure he should re- 
ceive. As soon as his will had forced this dread 
into the background he walked forward and 
ove Miss " 
When she found him by her side Dolores utter- 
ed a little cry; the face she turned toward him 
‘was pale, there were dark circles under her eyes 
—he could see that she had been crying! 

‘* You" are homesick,” he said, gently. “I 
= 9? hoped we d make you contented 

ere. : 

“‘No, Iam not homesick, I would to Heaven 
that I could stay on this island forever!” and 
she cast a passionate glance over the 


MITE Be in by the sapphire sea. 


= my wish—my hope! Miss Leon 
—Dolores—I have allowed m to dream that 
I could persuade you to—” 


“Oh, do not speak! I pray you, do not say 
another bree satel apy Tanletd 

‘wot tell you my love ay, I mw: ear 
Dolores. I shoul" 

“Tush, oh, hush! You cannot imagme how 
you distress—crush me—by speaking so, cr you 
would be silent when I ask you!” 

She trembled from head to foot. There was 
a world of woe in the great dark eyes fixed im- 
ploringly onhim. He saw that this was no co- 
quettish trifling of one who expected, after all, 


to yield. 

ay did not think to distress you, dear Dolores. 
I would not frighten, wound you. But 
when you ask me to be silent you ask me to be 
unhappy. I had no great hopes that you would 
hear penn tmien yet, oh tee. same, I must. 
try. Tolet yougo, without m my appeal, 
would be to play the coward. Dolores, you do 
not love me now, yet, is there no hope? Some 
time, when we have known each other longer, 
will you not try to learn to iove me? I will fol- 
low you to England—I will wait years.” 

“{ do love you, now,” she said, in a low voice, 
without blushing or smiling, fixing her eyes, fnli 
of a strange woe, on his eager face. 

‘*Do love me? Darling Dolores!” 

“No! donot touch me! You must not! Our 
love for each other will never do either of us 


any ; 
‘“Why not? ‘You are talking wildly, 
sweet! Sinee you love me, all will be well. 


There is no trouble that your love will not turn — 


into joy.” 

“Oh, yes! there is one trouble, Martin.” 

“What is that?” 

There was something so drooping in her atti- 
tude, so wistful and despairing in her Jook 
that, eager and joyful as hewas, he felt checked 


and saddened. 

“Let me Fe into the house, Martin. Ah! I 
shall die!” Those last four words were uttered 
eat oon hall go. Tell ha 

‘Yes, yes, you s ell me » what 
the troutile is, Dolores ee er | 

“You will have it?” 

“T ought to have it. I love you, and I ought 
to know.” 

“‘ Well,” she cried, in desperation, “ you shall 
have it!” : 


‘*My dear, good, ree Dolores!” 

“The one thing that will keep youand I apart 
is this—” 

“ Yes, darling.” 


4 That Iam already a married woman !” 

Martin stepped back and gazed at her, horror 
stricken. 

‘* You—at sixteen—a married woman,” 

*T have told you so.” 

‘(Toes your father know that?’ 

(No, oh no.” 

“ And Pte say you love me?” 

She looked up at him pitifully; his lip curled 
with something very like scorn; yet she looked 
so soft, so pleading, so ah wretched, so 
ig that his heart melted in the same 
men 


** Perhaps you can explain,” he added. 
“I begged you not to speak, but you would take. Imarried you for your money, and you have 
not be cmees. Do me the justice to admit that 


none, Fortunately, our secret is ourown. Keep it, 


i have never trifled with you.” as religiously as I shall, and no one will be the wiser. 
“You have not, but—a married woman, Do- Boones I hope to hear that you have made a, bet- 
lores?” ter marriage. Your first one need not trouble your 
‘Yes; and the most hopeless, miserable crea- | conscience, since nothing has come of it. 
tate on nent i | “Truly, your friend.” 
© burst out into passionate crying, begin- | “Was not that a cruel letter for a girl to re- 
ning to walk away from him. ’ a | ceive who was all trust, fondness and faith?” 
e kept by her side. He looked pale and | ‘‘ The first few days rf thought I could not pos- 
shocked himself, but he felt afraid, by her looks, | sibly live. I had to tees my agony alone. Then, 


that she might do something desperate. for the world,I did not dare confide in my 


They came to a remote part of the garden, | father. I knew such a trouble, added to all the 


| 
where a thicket of flowering shrubs arrested, rest, would overwhelm him. I must ak my 
£ 


their progress, 
still by her side. 
“T am glad 


She turned, and found Martin | suffering to myself. I think the very cruelty of 
the torture saved me. Contempt, scorn for the 
ou know it, Mr. Marshall. It |, man who had fooled me so heartlessly, came to 


has been a terrible thing for me to carry this se- | my rescue. I felt that I could be thankful that 

eret about with me.” | my father’s misfortunes had occurred in time 
‘‘ Was it a clandestine marriage?” he asked. | to open my eyes to the character of the adven- 
“*Yes. May I tell you about it?” turer whom I had invested with false glory. I 
He nodded his head, unable ta speak. 


hate that man who has destroyed my future! 
Sometimes I am afraid I shail be tempted to 
seek a murderous revenge. 

‘‘Now, Mr, Marshall, you know. all. I am 
glad to tell you this. I believe I should go in- 
sane soon if I could not speak to some one. You 
see that my life is a total wreck, all through my 
own school-girkfolly.” 

- “ Perhaps not quitea wreck,” murmured Mar- 


‘*T was a foolish, romanticschool-girl. A per- 
son—as I afterward learned, one of the most 
ne neers of ean tole . man who 

ved and kept up his elegan e pre 
on others—came to the town in which a fa feo 
is situated, and began, persistently, to follow 
me and make me feel that he had selected me as 
the object of his admiration. I was flattered 
beyond measure at the thought of so elegant a 
gentleman having fallen in love with me. 
thought it my clear duty to return his devotion, 
I fancied myself falling headlong in love. I ex- 
changed notes and letters with him, through the 
medium of the old woman who kept the ae father, He cannot bearit yet. You must kee 
He made the most earnest, passionate declara- | what I have told you a profound secret. ‘My 
tions of passion. He was much older than I-- pereranens is tolive alone and loveless all the 
not sucha man as I would have chosen from |. long years of my life. I shall tell papa that I 
sympathetic attraction; but he knew just how | never wish to marry, and that must end it. The 
to gain influence over me, to flatter my vanity, | sooner we leave this lovely island, which has 
make me pity him and imagine myself in love | seemed a paradise to me, the better for me. I 
with him. He asked me to mi him. At the | would we were going to-day.” 
same time he declared that he knew my father And a week from then, m and his beauti- 
who had an unreasonable prejudice against ful daughter set sail to return to England, leay- 
him, solely because he was not a very rich man, ne one human heart as heavy as it had been 
and begged me to keep the affair secret from | light at their coming. 


him— a 
** Scoundrel!” CHAPTER VIL 
THREATENED WITH A STRANGE DANGER. 


“Yes, i hag but I did not know it then. 
{thought I was doing a most generous, noble, | 4 4.1 in the catty morning Cicely was walk- 
ing on the sands. Peor child, it was only when 


unselfish palng, in promising to marry one who 
she was alone thatshe could throw off the mask 


loved me so well, againsé whom my father was 
pitapead nt “t ogg Whig gaan Popa cas pare | of gayety whichshe wore. In her father’s house 
the Christmas Holidays, we were to go together | 80¢ was bright as a butterfly AR etic: lark. | 
to some church and be privately married, keep- | On the wet h, this cloudy July morning, she 
ing it a secret until I had left school. We dia | 88 2 different creature from tat brilliant girl 
go. I went back to.my girl-friends and my | who had sung, y chi danced, smiled, in the 
books, a wife—though I had not seen my hus- | drawing-room of the Rookery the previous eve- 


: | ning. Pale, distracted, clasping and unclaspin 
i ete I parted with him at the church | her little white hands, She Walked up and ae 


“Did you mect him afterward?” throwing glances at the troubled occan almost 
Martin asked this question with a gasp, A “tr yt aed ee 

burning blush submerged brow and ae, of | f clouds A oben phere, Great mass 
the beautiful girl before him; the long black | © Of clouds of, ebon blackness fringed with 
lashes fell lower still, as she answered him: | vivid gold rolled up toward the zenith. Little 
“T did meet him, a dozen times, in the Lodge | furries of wind wae ae down on the dull sea, 
at the gate of our school. But Iswear to you, | whirling off a little shower of spray, and away 
Mr. Marshall, that I never met him except in 820. The water was Poth and still, except 
the presence of the woman there. Well! [was When thus rufiled; yet the thunder of thesky, 
learning to really love him, I put away all muttering far away, was answered by the moan 
ts at my haste aud romuntic uuy; 4 | of the undercurrents. The whiffs of air that 

believed that I fondly, passionately adored the | C#™me now and then were warm—curiously so. 
achiatiad imetemeded. dane: to. atalae step—to | Cicely ought to have gone home to be present 
p spat ea my father—toruin my future. I invest- | at the breakfast-table instead of lingering to 
be eabaalt with. ali. tho chemna;ot w1y400 watch the swift march of the storm; but she 
fervent imagination. Then—my father failed,” | }@d, for a long, miserable week, held her feel- 
“And you found you had been the dupe of a | 2¢8 down while she played at happiness, until, 


see ; | this morning, she must give way before them. 
wee, ve os may ai you, to getaholdon’ s16 felt a strange sympathy with the elements; 


Moxtin spoke quickly and passionately. Do- | like the winds and waves she longed to be free to 


' ingle with the tempest. 
lores lifted her heavy, melancholy eyes to meet ow : = :, 
: ; eased han \ en Sir Caryl fell in love with Cicely he 
poh ign isik cee gtd eal sah or | said to himself that hers was no ordinary char- 


“ i ig urmured, | #cter.. Nor was it. A girl who could endure 
6 Py Seger en Hog Lp oe oo eta secant das-| What Cicely had jnaudred tn the last two weeks, 
tardly blow to deal a confiding chila such as I | for friendship, must be one whose love was 
was! When I got the news that my father was | Tichly worth the winning. She had made a 
in trouble—that I was to go to him at once, and | great sacrifice for a friend, trusting that time 
that I was to be brought here, 1 wrote a letter | would set her right in the eyes of the man she 


‘ : F :. | loved. Had Caryl been less overbearing in his 
be rs Saye pa Sage fine pa 1c 8 a Se | accusations, after having discovered her in acts 


; ;, | which so certainly seemed compromising, she 
bohin ‘a et fo 203 father, 00. meet vat "ailure would have explained enough to him to set his 


us ; suspicions at rest, although solemnly pledged 
ae pec happy thing mg aay he 2 not to betray the’ secrets of her friend. er 


: 7 hink lover had approached her with insulting de- 
con bitterly mow, when } ob exedet- mands for an explanation—her ready pride had 


sl well?” sprung to arms—she had refu to make them. 
_ He never came to me in London. . He wrote | ,, This gig I teas ride was in the dust, 


n. 
He could say no more then. This poor girl 
was to be pitied; but she was a wife, and he 
must be on his guard and good behavior. 
“I do: not know that I shall ever tell my 


vain re 


a ' To have had Caryl walking with her there, to 
fan tes Soak tian ence 7, sosores took have had the opportunity tell him humbly 
jee d slip of note-paper and read: the facts which disgraced her in his eyes, 

a Wao A Po. Tl Te 


ae, Sid Snahccnbne emer tnt co so 


none. You married me for my love, and I have |, 


a at SRE EE OT I LINE ISLE ETE OH Ra 


she would have done almost anything. More 
than once she murmured: 

“Tf he ever really loved me he will come back 
A some day.” 

hen she would reflect upon the abundant 
reason he had to be suspicious, and despair 
would torture her. . 

Lightning began to play out of two great 
masses of clouds lying separate in the heavens, 
one to the south, one to the north. The ebon 
masses stood up like mighty forts, while the 
flash of the thunderbolts was like grand artille- 
ry playing from one fort against the other. It 
was a magnificent spectacle, so sublime as to 
win Cicely for a few moments from the contem- 
plation of her griefs. She climbed the rude path 
to ‘‘ Boffin’s Bower,” flung herself down on the 
rock, and watched this wild battle of the clouds. 
The sea darkened; the wind ran over it, giving 
it Lp and green hues that gradually set in 
one sullen smoky color. Soon the wind struck 
her with such force as to almost take her breath; 
it took hold of her long, brown hair and threw 
it back from her face hke a banner. 

The storm came nearer; the thunder rolled 
—— the rain came down in swirlin 
masses. Her light muslin dress was drenched; 
butit was too late to think of moving before the 
force of the brief summer tempest was spent, so 
sho sat there, and found relief from her own 
great trouble in watching the.effects of the tem- 

t and rain. 

Just before the rain came down Cicely caw 
some one walking on the beach where she had 
been before she took to the secant refuge of the 
Bower. For a few seconds the darkness was so 

t, and the rain came down in such blinding 
orce, that she lost aleht of this soli vive 
age. Something in the figure and w ad ex- 
paee her suspicions as to who this person might 


As soon as the rain held up for one of those 
sudden pauses which come in storms, she leaned 
over the cliff and looked down. 

The man was still walking there—St, Cyr! 

She was certain of it, though he was dressed 
in a rough suit and had a cap pulled down over 
his eyes, making him appear more like a hed, 
or a poor farmer, than that ineffable dandy. 


Harley St. Cyr it was! 
What was he doing there? 
Sir Caryl had taken particular pains to let her 


know that this person had made his de ure 
from the, vicinity. She knew that Cliff Castle 
was clo: t could he be doing here? 

The waves, although the tide was out, washed 
over his feet, as he went up and down, in shal- 
low ripples, driven high as the sands by the rush- 
ing wind. While she watched him & woman, 
tall, slight, her wet garments clogging her move- 
ments, stole out from behind that projection of 
the cliff which we have described, and followed 
on behind, 

“Tt is Dolores agai! I thought both of them 
were gone! He has come here sgain by ap- 
pointment to meet her.” 

The woman was sate along a fow be- 
hind St.. Cyr. She had a long wa 4 ord 
cloak around her; the hood was over ber head; 
she kept in the rear of the man. , 

Sudden! y Cicely threw ap her hands and gave 
@sbarp cry of WATE. She was too late about 
it. The woman had darted up to the man, be- 
fore he was aware of her presence. Cicely had 
scarcely comprehended her p before she 
saw the flash of a pistol, a light wreath of 
smoke, and St, Cyr—if he it were—falling to 
the ground, 

Then a loud roll of thunder rattled close over 
her head, the rain came down in a fierce dash, 
like the charge of cavalry; all she could do for 
the next five minutes, was to grovel as close to 
the rock as possible, face down. 

As soon as this wildest and last effort of the 
tempest lost somewhat of its force, she picked 
her way down the rough path and ran to the 
spot where she had seen the brief drama 
acted, 
The woman had disappeared; her victim la 
on the sands, dead, or apparently so. The 
face, with closed eyes, was indeed St, Cyr’s. 
ft Faint and sick at heart Cicely gazed upon 

im. 

How quickly the mind will grasp a thousand 
ideas in such a moment! Her first impulse was 
to run, shrieking, for help. The second was te 
steal up to the house, change her clothes, say 
posing. to any one of what sho had seen, but 
leave the body to be discovered by others, 

Such a course would save her own name from 
gossip, for it came upon her with startling 
a how strange it would Sener to others 

hat she should be there on the sb at so early 
an hour and in such a storm! . 
Also, it would give her poor, unbappy friend 


— 


more time in which to make her escape from the 
scene of her crime. .For, that Dolores had been 


the one to meet St. Cyr and thus take her des- | 


perate revenge for the wrong he had done her, 
she had not the shadow of a doubt. - 
She had herself aided Doloresto have an inter- 


View with St. Cyr, that day on which she had 


written to him to meet her on the beach. It was 

es she meant him to meet there; it was 
Dolores’s secret she was faithfully keeping when 
she refused an explanation to Sir Caryl. 

She had sup her friend was safe in Lon- 
don with her father, until she became an invol- 
untary witness of the tragic scene in the storm. 

Her second impulse, as we have said, was still 
to protect her friend—her foolish, mad friend !— 
from the co uences of this rash and fearfully 
eriminal act, she stood there, over the pros- 
trate body, for two or three minutes, trying to 
decide what it was best sheshoulddo. 

It might be that St. Cyr had only fainted. 

ere was a little pool of blood under his left 

shoulder. If not yet dead, he needed care, it 

8 her duty to send assistance immediately to 
im. 


She stooped, shuddering at first. from 
head to foot, felt pulse—placed her hand 
Sn his heart. There was not the slightest mo- 

on, 

The certainty that he was dead, led her back 
to her desire to shield her dear friend from the 

anger of her rash and most wicked deed. She 
resolved to go ee home and say nothing. 
She hoped to be able to reach her chamber 
Without meeting any one. 
icely was young, generous, imprudent !—she 
Could not think on every side of the terrible di- 
Jemma in which she had become involved. 
t ma chose that side which was safest for her 


Tig, 

She left the beach—left its terrible story to be 
told by. the first passer-by, made her way to- 
ward the house, went round into the shrubbery, 
came through the flower-garden, and entered by 
& door which led into themorning-room., So far, 
she encountered not a human creature. The 
Violent rain had kept people under shelter; and 
at the Rookery she ne only the servants 
Would be out of bed. 

She had fled up the stairs, and had nearly 
&ained her reom, when a door at the upper end 
rs i corridor opened, and some one stepped 

Her broad-brimmed garden-hat was drawn 
down over her face; she pretended not to ob- 
Serve that any one was in the hall, but opened 
the door of her room and glided within. 

f nce safe in this retreat she sunk down on the 
Lage It seemed to her tHat she should faint or 

le. The horror of what she knew just began 
Ms come to her. Before, she had been so con- 
‘ounded, so shocked, that she had not realized 
anything—that St. Cyr was dead—murdered! 
That she had been a witness of the scene! Her 
Own danger began to occur to her. 

Forcing herself by pure power of will to keep 
rom swooning, she struggled to her feet. The 
title ermoly olbok on the mantle told her that 


standi 


oe the key of the trunk in her pocket. She 
jack Y done this and donned a dressing- 
hain pesinning ~ ant out corks —_ 

; © girl came in, saying that she 
knock once or twice before, 


Poquite some assistance.” 

maid? « Miss Nugent might bring her own 
; Cian red Nora, as she went away. 

think of Cely is that generous, she don’t. never 

that Ni herself, I can’t abide to do things for 

thanks ee she's that ill-tempered and no 

, OF nat you do 

pink oy cing her hair and puton a pret 


ioe in 7 her brief young Tite, ad she 
walk inko the breaktastroom af niue glock. 


Sak ors ~ J 
oe aig Mm 


‘THE LOCKED HEART. 


c. 


There was @ smile on her sweet face as she 
greeted the little party assembled there. Her 
voice sounded ed and odd to herself; yet 
itis probable that no one would have noticed 
Waztnt a bativfed young lady’ of eas 

mn i of twenty-six— 
called attention to md % wv 

*T don’t wonder 
dear Cicely, after 
morning.” 

“Were you out in the storm, my dear?” ask- 
ed the captain, looking up at his. trembling 
daughter. 

“I went out for a little breath of air, and the 
storm came up so quickly, papa, I got caught,” 

Z he lid aoe " 

“In the flower-garden, papa,” answered r 
Cicely, Levene ase truth but not all the truth, 
“*I do not t I shall be any the worse for a 
wetting. You know I havea habit of walking 
before breakfast.” 

‘* A habit to which she owes much of her fine 
color, I doubt not,” remarked Major Barmely, 


gallantly. : 

“But, you should have seen her when she 
came in! persisted Miss Nugent, laugbing af- 
‘Ske looked forlorn enough, I assure 


our color is washed out, 
e drenching you got this 


“Mamma, did you say the Berkeleys are to 

ive an erubery peri next Monday?’ asked 

losly, to turn the current of talk from her- 
self. 

“Yes. Our invitations came last evening; 
and then the company began to chat about 
apc E leaving Cicely to herself. 

She forced herself to eat and drink, to respond 
in some fashion when she was spoken to. What 
she suffered mean time can only be inferred. 

She was making desperate efforts to nerve 
herself against that hour, which she felt must be 
approaching, when the murder would be discoyv- 
ered and announced at the Toghery. 

It came sooner eyen than she had anticipated. 

They were still in the midst of the archery 
discussion, when a servant entered the room in 
such a state of excitement as to at once arrest 
the attention of all; his eyes were like saucers, 
his teeth chattered when he attempted to speak, 

‘‘ What is it, Joe?” asked Captain Faye. 

“Oh, sir, there’s been a murder down on the 
beach!” 

The company stared at the intruder. 

“A murder? Who? What! How do you 
i asked the captain, rising from his 
chair. 

‘‘T hope. to heaven poor Dolores has gotten 
safely away!” thought Cicely, turning as white 
oer ee eee mly knew! 

ap aye, ou oO ew 
intuit fe « empeaaleaektt sol ‘ 

** Out with it!” cried his master, sternly. 

‘Well, sir, as Bob Batters, the old fisherman, 
von know, sir, was a-going along the beach a 

it ago, as he come right opposite the Rookery, 
he saw a man a-lying on the sand, an’ he se 
ed up to him an’ found him dead as a door-nail. 
The man had been shot in the shoulder, He 
called some of us down, and who do you think 
it proved to be, sir?’ 

‘That is what I am waiting for you to tell 
me. 

“Well, it was that fine gentleman as visited 
at Cliff Castle an’ often called here, sir—St. 
Cyr—it was Mr. St. Cyr,” 

An exclamation of surprise and horror broke 
ero seen 

: you sure, Joe? Mr. St: was not in 
this of the country.” Pw 
_ ‘It’s he, dead-sure. And the queer part of 
it, ladies and gentlemen,” continued the man, 
feeling that he was addressing quite an audi- 
ence, “‘ the male 9 of it is, that he was not 
dressed like himself at.all, but in the clothes of 
e laboring man. 

More exclamations of surprise from every- 
body but Cicely; she sat rigid and hianciied, 
gazing at the informer with wide eyes. 

‘Excuse me, ladies. Come along, major. 
We must see into this,” said the captain, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ Norfolk, will you go with us?” 

The three gentlemen, joined by Lord Gra- 
ham, who had only just come down to break- 
fast, went away to the beach, leaving the ladies | 
to stare at each other. Miss Nugent fixed her 
cold gray eyes upon Cicely: 

“Aren’t you glad you did not go to the 
beach, this'morning?’ she asked. 

Cicely could not answer her; but she felt a— 
scarlet flush rising and burning in place of her | 


i i 


marble pallor. She would have given worlds | 
to have kept down the telltale blush, but she 
could not. | 


A green light came into the felin i 
Bo hy rreehees ager 
B smeaaie: oyernie eager Renee ee 


Cicely finally managed to ark, to divert that 
look. which seemed to read her soul. ' 

“We shall soon know. Come! I cannot sit 
here. Letus go out on thelawn. 1 willsend 
& messenger, if Captain Faye does not return 
in a few moments. 

And the ladies, fluttering like a covey of 
frightened birds, hovered on the lawn, feeling 
that it would be ‘‘too dreadful” in the h 
until the gentlemen returned with word that 
was St. Cyr, and that he was dead. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
A BALL-ROOM SPECTER. 


Te work of breaking Lucy Crossley’s hear. 
went bravely on. 

She was more than fascinated by her studi- 
ously-indifferent cousin, If she had been a 
more artful girl it might have been said that 
“ she flung herself at his/head;” as it was Caryl 
knew perfectly well how innocent she was of 
all art—that she just simply loved him, as the 
roses bloom or the violets. grow blue, without 
thought, without calculation. 

He knew, too, that he ought to have confided | 
to her, on the very first day.of his coming ints - 
her home, that he loved, or had loved, another _ 
woman. But, Caryl was in a hands i ; 
mood. He would not put forth a hand to keep 
his young cousin from hurting herself, All the 
passion one of her sex could feel would not seri- 
ously harm her.. If she blindl 
broke her own heart, she would. easily mend 
with another lover. .He would not trouble him- 
self to warn her! Nace 

He did mot achnawicige to himself that i¢- 
was pleasant to have this lovely girl doing hom- 
age to him, as.if he were a god and she were his 
priestess. 

He went with her everywhere that she asked 
him to go--was her escort when she rode in the 

k, went to the opera or to an occasiona) 
Ball. He drove with her, shopped with her, al-_ 
lowed himself to be made that useful creature 


ee a good-looking cousin can sometimes 


Lucy soon teased her father to give her a ball. 
There were still plenty of people in London, and 
—as she enanitis se : oe not wy been given her , 
coming-out party, ough she © pre 
maa 'h, acaak. tmmediatel after Sir Caryl’s 
arrival she began to think of it; at the end of 
ten days the wish was an accomplished fact. 

Sir John’s fine house was turned intoa flower-_ 
garden for the occasion. He spent an extrava- 

ant sum on thg flowers, music and supper, - 
Rot extremely rich, he had accumulated some 
money, while his daughter was in school, by 
saving half his liberal income; now that Lucy _ 
was ig a fe as a young lady he had pride 
enough in her and in the family to desire her 
first to be something unusually attrac- 
tive. 

“There will be one beauty present, to-night, 
cousin Caryl,” asserted Lucy, as they sat at a 
dinner which had been served an hour earlier | 
than usual in order to have the room cleared for 
dancing. ae 

“T am aware of that,” he answered, with a. 
look into her blue eyes. ' 

“T want you to meet her and tell if yom 
do not agree with me,” she continued s ing |. 
and coloring. ‘‘Her name is Leon—Miss Do-. 
lores Leon. Her father is of Spanish birth, and 
she has the dark, glorious Spanish beauty. Sefior 
Leon, you know, I dare say, was a merchant of. 
fabulous wealth, who failed last spring. Papa’ 
was always a friend of his—for the Leon family 
was of the old blue blood of Spain—if this ; 
did take to trade—and clings to him still, don’ 
you, papa, dear? I have only seen Dolores once 
or twice, 1 have been away so much in France, 
put I fell in love with her at first sight. Such, 
eyes! melted diamonds! You must see them for 

ourself. She was educated, I believe, at Miss. 
Nocletoan Finishing School at S-—.” , 

Sir Cary] started when he heard that, 

“When did she leave school?” 

“Last March—the time of her father’s fai’- 


“Then she must have known Cicely Faye,” 
thought he, but he did not say it, for he had 
never mentioned Cicely to his fair cousin, ‘] 
remember hearing her speak of Dolores Leon as_ 
her bosom-friend. I wonder if this. Miss Leon 
knows about St. Cyr? If the two girls were so 


intimate, ape th il does know all about that _ 


disgraceful air , 

ir Caryl began to take more interest in the 

ball. He would not admit it to himself, but it 

wasso. He wanted to meet Miss Leon and lead 

her to talk about Cicely Faye. 
Pe proud sat do not neglect to introduce me 

to this won 

he cried, gayly 


and wasn 


rful beauty early in the evening,” 


- 


e oe 
le Pm, 


dres 


eran ents 


A pang went h DL tle heart. 
Perha ake hat been tor rr n Miss Leon's 
— She thought, “ t if he should yield 

the spell of those dark eyes!” 

Lucy was not vain, but she looked at herself 
long and anxiously, when she was dressed for 
the ball; she wanted to took well in Caryl’s 
eyes. The morning star shining out of moonlit 
‘mist, could not be fairer than she in her fleecy 
‘white dress, | with pale pink roses. 

“Shine out, little head, sunning over with 


curls,” quoted Caryl to her, when she floated 


down the grand staircase—wreathed with smi- 
Jax and camelias—and stood before him in the 
drawing-room: 

“*Tn gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 

Be i 
ou ie , sun over 
To the flowers, and be theiteus.’ id 
* Are you satisfied with me, cousin Caryl?” 


“ T should be a graceless critic were I not.” 

“Papa, are you ‘satisfied with me?” as Sir 
John sailed into the room, carefully dressed, a 
fresh and lovable old tleman, ‘No, no, 
you must not touch me!” eas the proud parent 
was about oer Pd 4 approving hug. ‘° My 
dress, papa, e the bloom on the grape, no’ 
to be Pahokee i 

“This will be one of the proudest days of my 
life,” murmured Sir John, who had made a 
ye rind dinner-table speeches in his time. ‘The 
gir lis sweeter than an English violet, isn’t she, 

“cc +22: 


, Be ta 
C) : i Mas love ee ot I shall have 
marry her eep from hurting my good 
wholes feelings,” thought the nephew, in a sud- 
den spasm of remorse. 

"The rooms began to fill, While making him- 
self agreeable, with the ease of a man of the 
world, to such of his fair acquaintance as he 
saw, Sir 1 kept a sh look-out for the 
dark eyes of Miss Leon. He danced three 
times, and Lucy having stood by her father’s 
side to receive her guests, had at length been 
free to accept his invitation for the fourth, when 
he asked her: 

“Ts not Miss Leon here?” 

*T am afraid she is not coming, although I 
bave not received her regrets. Ah! there she is 
now! Take a good look ather. I must go and 
speak to her. As soon as I can bring it about I 
will introduce you.” 

Sir Cary] saw a tall, slight girl, graceful as a 
willow, on the arm of a gentleman of dark and 
haughty face, a Spanish grandee still, if a ru- 

merchant. Miss Leon was simply dressed 
in white, without a jewel, except a string of 
pearls that rested lovin y inst the 
satiny warmth of her beautiful olive-tinted 
neck. For one so young she had a ly 
melancholy expression, which others attributed 
to her father’s business troubles, without any 
knowledge of the truth. At first, as she enter- 
ed the room, she was pale, with a far-away, 
look in her large eyes; before Caryl was 
to her, however, some emotion had 
ght the exquisite color to her cheek; but 
trouble and mystery were in her unfathomable 
eyes which baffled him. 

They floated through the measures of a 
dreamy waltz together; Caryl found that sho 
danced like thistle-down. Yet she naver smiled 
at his compliments; she seemed not to de Shink- 
ing of the place or time. 

You waltz so ethereally, Miss Leon, yon 
should be fond of it.” - 

“Tam not, Ido not care for sociaty. If my 
Bs a not urged it I should not be here te- 


You are not an invalid?” 
wank 7 ca ih aie Ae the hit he 
ou live @ compan 
ion, deferentially. 
No, 00, yar Not above it! Iam simply 
indifferent!” spoke Yeah with a depreca- 
tory motion of her hands, while a burning blush 
for a single moment ‘red cheek and forehead, 
to die away as quickly. 

“Since I de not care for dancing, either, sup- 
pose we sit here in this window and look on ab 

e others awhile?” suggested Sir Cary’ 

He wanted to lead his companion on to talking 
about her school. She yielded to his proposi- 
tion, and he found hera seat where the draperies 
of the window made a sort of half-retirement. 

The sad, passionate music of the waltz 
throbbed through the crowded, flower-scented 
room; Sir Caryl stood by the pensive, beautiful 
Fr Oe ger, half ae at ay Say want of 

© ordinary coquettish ways of pretty women. 

He told her how his cousin had't been educated 
in France contrive to ask her if she, too, had 

abroad. 


peen “ finished 


He affected surprise when informed that she 
hea tutelage of Miss Woolson, 
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THE LOCKED HEART, __ | 


**Indeed! Then, hg you xnow an ac- 
quaintance of mine, Miss Faye” 

It was with an effort he pronounced the nama; 
but the wild, restless jealousy that worked with- 
in urged him on to Sage 

“Cicely Faye! ye I know her well!” 
the great dark eyes lighting up with a sudden 
splendor. ‘‘ We were ch ared the same 
room.” 

“Yes? 

**She is the very loveliest girl in the whole 
world !—a pree fapable of true friendship, I 

have put her friendship to trial x 
1 looked down with a sneer into the 
ace: 
““T thought it impossible for true friendship to 
exist between _women—especially young and 
— ones, You must pardon me if I admit 
hat I am skeptical.” 

“SoamI. I hate women geomally, admit- 
ted Miss Leon, frankly. “But Cicely Faye is 
the one exception which proves the rule. eis 
true as steel!” emphatically. 

**T have only known her since she came from 
school, in aatie 

“*T remember, now, that I have heard her 
speak of you,” said Dolores with a. sudden in- 
quisitive look. 

‘Have you seen her since you returned from 
Porto Rico, Miss Leon?” 

Again that scarlet flush crept up into the pale 
olive cheeks. 

**T went to see her,” she answered, unwill- 


ingly. 

ere me,” cried Sir Caryl, in a desperate 
burst of feeling, ‘di you, did she make the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Bt. while in S——?” 

Dolores stared up at him with wide, terrified 
eyes. Her own emotion was so great that she 

uite misunderstood his. She grew white, and 
she opened her lips twice to answer without 
making a sound. 

‘Oh, you need not betray your friend, Miss 
Leon! I take back my impertinent question,” 
with that fine sneer again. 

‘“My friend! betray my friend!” her look of 


fright changing to one of rise. 
‘ We will change 


Never mind, Miss Leon 
the subject.” 

He considered her puzzled expression a piece 
of womanly acting, done in defense of Cicely 
Faye. He believed that he had surprised the 
truth out of her in that first instant when he 
St. Cyr’s name. She had been 

or her quilty friend. No after-act- 
ing could persuade him from that first dis- 
covery 


He congratulated himself on his keenness; he 
thought worse of Cicely than before. 

Unable to recover hisassumed carelessness af 
once, he stood silent, staring at the brilliant 
kaleidoscope pictures made by the dancers, 
while the low, soft, dreamy music beat, beat, 
beat on ae co brain, —_ ae ~ a 
ate, more of longing and pain and delicious 
madness than ever before, 

While he stood there, moodily silent, disturb- 
ed more than he knew, and Dolores furtively 
watched him, two gentlemen came in front of 
the window-recess and paused there to have a 
chat. One of these was the host, Sir John, the 
other 8 younger man of fashionable fi 

‘‘There has been a strange report fiyine about 
the streets to-night, Sir Jo Tam afraid it is 


true. 

“What is it? I heard of nothing unusual be- 
fore I came home to dinner.” 

**T do not think the news has been in London 
moro than a couple of hours. It is a wild story, 
ope still - Sg = Mmm hep 

myself, wen a newspaper office earn 
about the telegram; it was that made me so late 
in et Mar Sir John.” 

“What is this strange news, Mrs Verner?” 
_— about St. Cyr. You know Harley St. 


‘‘ By reputation very well. I have met him 
oral the'r rt to-night, by tel h fro’ 
ell, the repo y telegra m. 
the western coast, is that St. Cyr was suo dead, 
early this morning, on the beach somewhere 
near Cliff Castle. His body, still warm, was 
found on the sands, and no one has, as yet, dis- 
covered the murderer, He was shot in the 
shouider.” 
Sir Caryl heard every word of this piece of 
news. in an instant his hatred and jealousy of 


breught u 
alarmed 


the man who, less than a month Hh tet Paes 
guest, sitting at his table, eati salt, and 
d of an as- 


was now dead and gone by the 

died out. He had felt the impulse, in 

some of the wildest moments of jealousy, to do 

a similar deed. How grateful he was that such 
wicked impulses had died in their birth! 

What bad St. Cyr been doing to bring such a 

fate on himself? e stood dazed and awed for 


/ 


—— 


several ates pt My a Sir John and his young 
acquaintance talked on the startling sub- 


After awhile he remembered that Miss Loon 
knew St. or and must have heard what was 
said about fate. He turned to speak to her 
one it A spe ‘ ig aps 

was staring, with fixed eyes, at the spaak- 
ers. Her face seemed frozen in its avin ex- 
pression! 

What was that expression? Was it solely of 
horror? No. it was a strange, indescribable 
look of eed passions. She was not un 
conscious, although she agif her senseg 
were spellbound. 

He ore to her in a low voice, s0 as not to at- 
tract toe attention of others. e did not ap- 

rto bear him. Then he touched her—laid 
gloved hand on her soft round arm, and 
shook if lightly. She drew a long, shivering 
pebane'y3 and turned those solemn, unfa able 


Mn yen find my father?’ she gasped. ‘‘I 
want him to take me home,” 

Without a word Sir Caryl dropped the eur- 
tain before her to hide her from prying eyes, 
and went away to find Sefior Leon. 

In five minutes the Spaniard and his daugh- 
ter were out of the rooms. Dolores did not at- 
tempt to bid good-night to her young hostess. 

Sir Caryl went out and found Teo carriage, 
a timely service for which the Spaniard warmly 
thanked. him; then returned to Lucy Crossley, 
who had just begun to miss the attentions she 
had expected from hi 


im. 

He said nothing about the erenge news he 
had heard; but it isi yas about until soon 
everybody was talking of it, and a light shadow 
fell over the brilliant scene—that shadow of 
Death, whose specter stalks amid the 
flowers and gayest places as well as in dark 
alleys and poverty-stricken tenements, 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SERPENT OF CIRCUMSTANCES, 

Tur body of St. Cyr lay on the beach for two 
or three hours while a coroner was sent for to 
the nearest town, and arriving, viewed the 
body, which would soon have been moved to 
keep it from the encroaching waves, for the tide 
had turned some time ago. 

It was sufficiently evident that the murdered 
man had been approached from behind and fired 
at by a pistol, and that he had fallen just as he 
lay and died instantly. In vain the coroner and 
others endeavored to trace the course of the as- 
sassin, The violent rain and the incoming tide 
had washed out every footstep. 

When the question arose as to where the body 
should be taken, Captain Faye felt the generous 
impulse to order it to his house, since he 
lmown St. Cyr; but thoughts of the crowds who 
would rush to the Rookery, and the intense state 
of excitement such a crowd, from such a cause, 
would keep up among the ladies of his house- 
hold, restrained him. Thesteward of Cliff Castle 


was on the spot, and offered a room in his cot- | 


tage, saying that he would telegraph to Sir 
Caryl na ire was going on and ask him to return 
home for a few days to attend to the funeral of 


his late friend and visitor. 

The telegram arrived at Sir John’s d the 
ball, just after the Leons left, and Caryl dis- 
closed its character to his uncle. 


“T must start by the first morning train,” he 
remarked. ‘If I knew who was poor Harley's 
most intimate friend orfriends I would send for 
them to accompany me. I am sorry to have 
such horrible news talked over before Lucy. I 
wish the matter could be kept from her.” 

‘So do I—at least for tonight. I will try to 
have it so.” 

And so, Lucy Crossley enjoyed her ball with- 
out the shadow caning, on her, though she learn- 
ed, from the papers the following day, why her 
cousin had gone off before she was up, 

Sir Caryl reaction Cliff. Castle about three 
thatafternoon. The housekeeper had luncheon 
ready for him and the half-dozen others who 
flocked around him on his leaving the train at 
the village. 

It was strange to the baronet to be thus taking 
the lead in the affairs of his dead acquaintance 
St. Cyr, who had never been an intimate frien 
of his, but only a half-welcome guest. Yet, since 
no one else came forward to perform these du- 
ties he took them up. 

When he had lunched, he went to look on the 
dead face, at the sight of which he was more 
deeply moved than he could have believed. 

6 ordered all things mecessary to a respect- 
able funeral. He then sent for the old fisherman 
who had discovered the murder, asking of him, 
as well as of all others who had been first at the 
scene, many keen and searching questions, His 


/ ‘ 


~ 
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dislike of St. Cyr, living, did not prevent him 
from feeling that so dastardly a murder should 

»® pani , and that he would do all in his 
power to discover the doer. 

About nine o’clock that night he was pacing 
up and down his library, alone. He was nervous 
and agitated, not alone on account of the mur- 
der but also because he was again so near Cicely 
Faye. Captain Faye had been over during the 
afternoon; but, of course, had shown little of 
the hearty friendliness of yore. Caryl felt lonely 
and depressed. It seemed unnatural not to be 
able to run over to the Rookery, as had been his 
custom, all summer. 

Cicely’s soft, nee eyes haunted him. Every- 
where he looked he saw only her lovely, noble 
face rep ing him, with its gentle pride, for 
his accusations. How gladly would he have be- 
lieved her innocent! How fiercely he fought 
against the impuise to h over to the Rook- 
ery and beg her pardon! The proofs against her 
were too strong. He would be.making a fool of 
himself to believe her eyes against the evidence 
of his senses. So he battled with himself. As 
he walked up and down the housekeeper knocked 
at the door: 
wie Here's Dave Davidge wants to speak to you, 


“Let him come in.” 

A young fellow of the working-class sidled 
tito the room, cap in hand, He was a sort of 
Jack-of-all-trades to the neighborhood, but 
lately had been in the baronet’s employ; laying 
up stone wall and doing similar work, Sir Cary 
had done him some favors, giving his old mother 
the use of a little cottage rent-free, and Dave 
had a fancy for his young master and was al- 
ways eager to be of service to him. 

‘How do you do, David? What do you want 
of me, this evening” 

David was twirling his cap around in an em- 


manner. 

“Tis about the murder, sir,” he answered, 
without looking up. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” Sir 
Caryl asked sharp 


ly. 
Dave ag Cee cautiously and came close. 


the barone 
*?Tis a hard thing to tell, but happen I must.” 
“Out with it, then. If you really can give 
oy any reliable information I shall be very glad 
t 


‘Not so glad as you mought think, sir. But, 
Tl tell what I know. Mind you, Sir Caryl, I’ve 
kept it for you, an’ when I’ve turned it over to 
ton you can do as you like with it. I’Udo your 
biddin g about it—none other! If you wants me 
to tell, Pll tell. If you wants me to hold my 
tongue ll hold it. ere’s a fair in, sir, 
“Very well. I have confidence in you, David. 
Go on with your story.” 
Still Dave hesitated, twirling his old cap 


“ Here goes, after glancing about 
him to make certain the doors were ahat, and 
clearing his throat went on in a loud whisper: 

“T was a-going cya, Sgt beach this morning 
about eight of the clock, keeping ct Ay pre skin- 
ned for a knife I dropped last eve: 6 paniing 
home from the silage that way; and jist as 
turned the corner 0 
sir, I camo to a stand-still, fur I seen something 
as surprised me that much. Some one wasdown 
on the sand asif he was dead, an’—an’ a ’oman 
was standing over him, a-feeling his wrist an’ 
his heart to make out he was dead fer sure, As 
soon as she felt satisfied he was gone, she run 
away as fast as her heels could carry her, beg- 
ging your pardon, sir, but so it was and so she 
wen 


“Why did you not give chase and arrest her?” 
* *Cause I couldn’t a-bear to,” answered Daye, 
logkiig down, 
“Why couldn’t you ‘ a-bear to,’ my lad?” 
** Cause, sir, I thought as how you was sweet 
on her.” 
“T! sweet on her! What are you jabbering 
bout?” 


“Tt was Miss eae f Faye, sir!” 

“‘ Miss Cicely Faye! Becareful, Dave Davidge, 
what you say!” 

“Tt was her, as sure as Lot’s wife turned to a 
pillar o’ salt! I see’d her just as plain, an’ 
plainer, than I see you this minute. She was as 
wet as water with the rain; her face was white 
as a sheet; it was Miss Faye—nobuddy else!” 

“Do you think she shot him?” 

“‘T can’t swear to that. The smell of the pow- 
der wa’n’t cleared away—she was stooping over 
him—she got up an’ run away:—that much V'll 
take my ible oath on, I didn’t see her fire no 
pistol.’ 


‘Did she have one in her hand?” 
“<T didn’t see her have none in her hand, sir. 


tIsawlIsaw. I won’t go beyond that.” 
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the big rock, you know, . 


| she was! 


‘Have you spoken to any one else about this 
matter, David? 

“Not to a human soul! Says I to myself, 
‘Tl keep it for Sir Caryl!: If he thinks best to 
*peach on the young 1 ay wellan’ good—let him 
*peach. If he thin t to keep silence, he can 
keep silence.’ I’m going by your orders, sir; 
fur, you see, I suspicioned you was sweet on her. 
She’s as nice, pretty a young lady as ever draw- 
ed the breath o’ life. I’m dumb ounded, an’ no 
mistake. So I leave ail in your hands.” 
ou have been more 


about the matter for the present.” . 

“Just what I thought you’d want me to do, 
Sir Caryl.” 

Dave stumbled out as he had stumbled 
leavin ; the master of Cliff Castle in a frame o 
mind a tiiousand times more unendurable than 
that in which he had found him, 

There was not one doubt remaining in Caryl’s 
mind that Cicely Faye was one of the guiltiest 
of creatures. The eer of the motive of her 
crime was complete to him. Itran in this wise: 
She had had a love affair, while at school, with 
this woman-hunter, St. Cyr. This love affair 
had been of a compromising nature: when she 
had gone home she had des to drop it, be- 
cause St. Cyr was not a marrying man, nor an 
eligible partt had he been a marrying man; he 
Sir Caryl, had offered her marriage and she had 
accepted him, with the selfish aim of making a 
good match; when she found that be had dis- 
covered her previous intimacy with St. Cyr, 
she had thought that St. i had made hi 
boasts; and she had killed him, either out of 
revenge, or in the hope that, were he out of the 
way, Bir ees might again come forward with 
his suit, overlooking the past. 

This was a very ae theory, indeed, and 

bable—from Sir Caryl’s point of view! 

As he thought it over, his brow contracted 
his face set in an expression of stern wrath and 
contempt, that argued ul for any merey which 
Cicely might expect of him. His love for that 
young, pure-eyed girl seemed to him, that 
night, like a sail that staggers on a stormy sea 
and goes down; it perished utterly—-was a total 


wreck, 

He said to himself that Cicely Faye deserved, 
and should have, the same punishment for her 
crime that a thief or a footpad merited for the 
same act. He said to himself that in the morn- 
ing he would go before a magistrate and have a 
warrant got out for her arrest! 

Beoause his love had been passionate and 
deep, his condemnation was now severe. He 
assured himself, over and over, that he would 
566 ae done, though Cicely Faye were 
cru 


He was in this mood when he went, very 
late, to bed. He awoke early, after a little fe- 
verish sleep, and his fierce determination to seo 
justice done began to waver. 

“One cannot do justice,” his thoughts now as- 
sured him, ‘without also doing bitter wrong. 
Think of that girl’s mother! How kind she has 
been to me! hat a gentle, good woman she 
is! Think of Captain Faye, who has served his 
country honorably! Can I be the one to bow 
their proud heads, to break their a hearts? 
My God, no! Icannot—cannot! Let the truth 
come out, if Providence so wills it, but let me 
not be the instrument.” 

It was a terrible situation, mentally, in which 


to be p s 

“T would give ten thousand pounds if David 
had not told me!” 

His trouble was greater than on the previous 
evening. 

As soon as he had breakfasted he went out to 
walk. He could not remain quiet. The funeral 
was fixed for Friday, so there was nothing, at 
present, to occupy his attention. 

He went down along the sands, almost with- 
out knowing in what direction the ‘‘spirit in his 
feet’? drew him. As he came to that jutting 
rock and passed it, the scene of the murder was 
Eaase his eyes, Who was that? Great Hea- 
ven 

Cicely Faye, with downcast eyes fixed, ee be 


an ible magnet, on the spot where 
Cyr fell! He saw that her face was pale and 
troubled. Her white morning dress flowed 
about her, in the light acter like the gar- 
ment of an angel. , 

He went toward her with great strides. He 
felt a sudden fury that she should be there, 
looking so soft and gentle, when she was what 
Had her sister or mother been pre- 


HE LOCKED HEART. 
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sent, his lips would have remained sealed. But, 
to meet her alone, at that place, aroused all the 
stern resentment of his nature, 

She looked up at the sound of his fvotste 
and their eyes met. She shrunk back as if he 
had struck her a blow. 

When she first looked up there was a vague 
trouble and horror in her sweet eves, but noth- 
ing of guilt; but his had in if such relent- 
less accusation that-if was withering. She put 
up her pretty white hands as if to ward it off. 

‘Why do you look so?” she asked, helplessly, 
not knowing what she was sa - ‘ 

“I cannot look otherwise at a murderess ! 
There was a witness of your deed, Cicely Faye. 
A person who came around that rock, as I came 
around it just now, and saw you standing over 
the body of your victim. Hecame to me last 
night and told me the horrible story.” 

‘You believe that I—I Ah, this is too 
cruel!” 

*‘Do not be alarmed. Do not exert your tal- 
ents asan actress! I shall not betray hor- 
rible secret. Ihave eaten of your father’s sa'* 
and I cannot be the one to denounce his daug? 
ter. As far as J am concerned, roe are safe; 
but, there was an eye-witness. Let me give you 
@ piece of advice: remain away from the beach. 
Do not betray yourself.” “ 

He turned from her as if she were a person 
too vile and hateful for him to endure the Bight 
of her. He walked away rapidly. She wan 
to cry to him to come back—to say that she was 
innocent—to explain that suspicious circum- 
stance—but she could not utter a word. Oh, it 
was cruel] 

Cicely began to feel, with cold terror, the ser- 
pent of circumstances creeping about her and 
paralyzing her in its clammy folds, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE TORTURED SOUT 


Tue funeral took place on Friday, and was 


attended by a large number of ons drawn 
there by curiosity. Scarcely one of St. Cyr’s 
intimates in London, however, took the trouble 
to come out to it. He had been a bad man, with 
whom it was fashionable for young men to 17 
an acquaintance; but not one among them loved 
orr ected him. 

Still, a man as well known as Harley St. Cyr 
could not be foully murdered as he had been and 
the matter be allowed to rest as not worthy of 
inquiry. A reward was offered for the arrest 
of the guilty party; and a detective came from 
tee ek of yep A a money, 

t the ery, as might be expected, it con- 
tinued the subject of disrantion, abreed Fa: 
was honestly anxious that the murderer should 
be apprehended; since, as he remarked, the safe- 
ty of others might depend upon such a deed 

eeting speedy punishment, 

Sir Caryl Crossley returned to London the 
morning after the funeral. He had seen Dave 
ee and bound him to present silence. 
After that, he felt, 1f he would rag ten own lips 
sealed, he pa away; and so he went back 
to his uncle and lue-eyed TatCy 

Meantime, every hour Cicely felt more and 
more deeply the mistake she had made in not at 
once dec the murder the hour she witness- 
ed it. She began to realize that it might be a 
fatal mistake. 

Her generous impulse to shield Dol the 
unhappy wife of St. Cyr, had made her hesitate, 
and that hesitation was working most disas- 
trously against herself. 

What had 
tle, little while ago, pretended to love her, said 
toher? Oh, horrible! Must she live and’ bear 
it? Must she not assert her own innocence at 
any cost to her friend? 

very atmosphere of her own home was 
full of suspicion, whispering—she knew not what! 
Miss Nugent often smiled at her strangely. The 
gentlemen be to eye her askance, and to 
avoid her, She felt it, and. yet she could not 
battle against Poor Cicely! Everything 
went against her. 

She had, as we know, concealed her wet gar- 
ments in a trunk that morning when she came 
in dripping from the'rain. On Saturday, the 
day after the funeral, Nora being away on some 
errand, she thought she would take out these 
things, dry them, and have them ready for the 
laundry. When she came to open the trunk 


she found the hot weather had moldered them; 


and while she was looking at them in despair, 
heer) Se) ee =94 os d do ai them, she 
heard a sound, and looking aroun ived 
Nora standing behind her, staring at thosa tell- 
tale garments to which the sand of the beach 


storm that mo: 


clung, telling plainly where she had been in that. 
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that man who had once, but a lit- — 
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“Oh, my dear yBung lady!" cried Nora, and 
Sciaet Side tov vs Fs s 
_ Nyt petro you crying about?” Cicely asked, 
‘To pokes them things, ma’am.” 
as it Dolores ? 


* “Well, you need not cry about that! They 
are Sthadl? ou | Was this bosom friend of hers seeking to es 
ora’” | cape the consequences of her rash revenge, by | 


been aware of these things would 
Sir Caryl have pitied her? He was a harsh 
judge, because he had once been alover, The 


ht and movements. 


Miss 
thought; but she could not answer when no 
en accusation had been made, Indeed, she 
aa herself, know what had best be done. ° 
One thing could not longer be delayed. She 
must write to Dolores. It had sustained her 
all through this biighting, terrible trial, to feel 
that, if the worst came to the worst, Dolores 
id fty to her rescue, 

Dolores would declare her own guilt before 
she would allow her innocent friend, who had 
already. lost her lover for her sake, to rest under 
the shadow of a horrible accusation. She sat 
down to her desk and wrote: , , 


“Dear Dovores: I was on the beach that morning 
—last Monday morning. The thunder-storm drove 
me to take refuge in ‘ Boffin's Bower,’ I saw all that 

{ on the sands, To give you time to escape, 
and to preserve you from the danger of arte, 7 
concluded to say nothing of what I had witnessed, 
But, I was seen entering my room in a drenched ¢con- 
dition; it has become known that I was on the beach 
at that hour; and, worst of all, some ice un- 
known to me, saw me standing over the body—forI 
did rush down, as soon as you had fled, to find out if 
anything could be done for him. I have been ac- 
cused by Sir Caryl, to my face, of the shooting, 


Others suspect me. 

“*T know not how this dreadful matter will termi- 
nate. Ihave suffered for you—am. willing to suff 
all a friend may; but, if it comes that my life is 
openly periled, or, what is a thousand times worse, 
name—if the idea grows, or the accusation 

‘es shape that J am guilty of the murder of the 
man whose. wife you were, I shall, of course, dear 
Dolores, loek to you to prove my innocence. I am 
in a most unhappy state of mind, on your account 
as much as on my own. srtainly, you must feel 
that I have done all that a friend can or ought to do. 
Ihave to think of my dear parents and sisters. Mt 
was terribly wrong for you to take vengeance into 
your own hands; but I will not be the one to blame 
you, for I know you were very miserable and dis- 
tracted. If this wretched business goes no further 
oucan depend'on my silence, If I send you @ mes- 
e asking you to tell the truth about it, Ldo not 
doubt that you will successfully defend me, 
Fin “Your unhappy friend, C. F. 
“Tar Rookery, Aug. Ist. 

' Two long, sultry days dragged. by, tedious 
even to the happy, but heavy and endless to 
Cicely, befere she received an answer to this 
letter, penned under the stress of dire necessity. 

- In the privacy of her room, with tremblin, 
fingers, she broke the seal of the envelope an 
drew out the important letter for which she had 
waited, almost as the prisoner awaits the sen- 
‘tence of the judge. 

She grew very pale as her glance ran over the 
familiar kendwriting: 
“Yfy pear, DEAR CiceLy: Your letter. was a very 
great ag aes and puzzle to me. I do. not under- 
nd it. you and [had not been all that we have 
each other. ry with you, beyond 
forgiveness. bo you think I did'that heartless, hor- 
deed? Oh, Cicely, Cicely, how could you imag- 
ipa a thing of your friend? Iam asinnocent of 
it as you are. Iknow absolutely nothing about it, 
except what has been told in_the papers, I was ata 
all when the news came. Papa would have it that 
I must go, because he was'a friend of Sir John Cross- 
ley. I was talking with your Sir Caryl, when I heard 
somebody, standing in front of us, speak of the mur- 
_ der. I thought I should scream. en I felt as if I 
were dying. And now, Lam illin bed with the sh 
per aame.t you *% onto fos hg talk m0 
planations. now. Xr cely, how mue 
au sacrificed for me once Be tek none of this 
trouble to you, nor ay, jealous lover’s distrust, nor 
terrible suspicion would have come upon you 
but for my folly at school. I know that a more de- 
~oted friend never lived, All that I can do, I will do, 
If the worst comes to the worst, I will proclaim my 
marriage to thé world, for your sake. Yet, if nA 
necessary, for powerful reasons of my own, I would 
like this ae tal ch folly of mine to remain a secret. 
My idea is, that you are nervous and alarmed with- 
' out cause. I cannot believe that eo Bare gger you of 
suchacrime. I wish I could come to yon. 
you come to me? Iwish you would. Before I re- 
. eeived your letter, although made very ill by the 


I should be an 


of that man’s sudden fate, I was beginning to | 


news 

feel the joy of the release—bit, now, I am unhappy 

for your sake. 

dar ng Cleely for I shall be —s ll oe = is 

possi receive an answer. Darling, I srust see 

you. Ever your devoted D>. L, 
“Rose TERRACE, n, London,” 


_ The letter fell from Cicely’s nerveless hand; 

the cald beads of sweat stood on her young 
b ede she stared about oP elt as 
4f she were in that iron room of the prisoner 


Faye knew, perfectly, what the girl 


annot | 


Write to me again immediately, my 


leaving her to endure the co: uences? 
| Poor Cicely was beginning to be suspicious of | 
| her friends, 


She drew. a long. breath, but she could not 
free herself from that oppressive weight. Ab! 
pei ‘she ever feel free and light of heart 


The summons to dinner had sounded some 
time since; she had not heard it. Nora came 
to her now, looking sharply at her young mis- 
tress’s strange expression, as she said; 

“The others are all at dinner; Miss Cicely; 
they will think strange if you do not go down. 
You’re too pale, altogether, T wish you’d allow 
me to put just a touch of rose-pink on your 


cheeks, miss.” 

make me look more ghast- 
ly,” answered Cicely, trying to, smile. ‘I did 
not know dinner was on the table. I will go 
down at once,” 

Her tardy appearance drew all eyes to her as 
she entered tke dining-room, She looked _so ill 
that iy ie Faye half rose from his chair as if 
to offer her assistance, but sat down again. 

There were black rings about the lovely dark 
eyes and a haggard oy es to a face one 
month ago as sweet and blooming as any June 
rose just feeling how pleasant sunshine is. 

A covert look passed from one to another 
about the table. 

To, his surprise, Miss Nugent informed her 
host that her visit must end on the morrow: 

“The painful events of the week have so 
shaken my nerves, Captain Faye, that I shall 
be better off at home. know I am not fit to 
be a visitor, so dull and moping as I am grow- 
ing,” and Gicely knew, with, inward. anguish, 
all that her spiteful rival of twenty-six meant 
her to understand—namely, that the Rookery 
was n0 Jonge in rip ag with Miss Nugent. 

Nor was Miss Nugent the only guest who left 
precipitately. One after another dropped off, 
until, hy the middle of the ensuing week, none 
but the members of the family remained at the 
Rookery—a. place famous for its genial hos- 
pitalities. ; 

Captain and Mrs. Faye perceived the change 
in. the social atmosphere and could in no way 
account for it. The fact that a murder had 
been, committed near at hand, on that pleasant 
beach, where visitors bad delighted to wander, 
scarcely explained matters. 

They noticed, too, an alarming change in 
their pet Cicely, the youngest, the loveliest of 
their darlings. "It must be that she. felt. the 

uarrel with Sir Caryl far more deeply than 
she had allowed them to suppose. They began 
to feel that they should have pressed, their in- 
quiries more closely into the causes, of that 


quarrel, 

They did their best to wile the story of her 
unhappiness from their daughter, but at.eve 
attempt Cicély grew wild,and fought frantical- 
ly to keep her trouble from them. $s 

ls pet will take me to, London, dear papa, 
all will come mak. I must see my dear school- 
mate, Doleres 
ill in bed, and desires me to come at ofice. 
Will you take me to her, papa? To-morrow?” 

Captain Faye, really troubled ‘for Cicel 
health, was glad to promise, Wondering if Sir 


Cnr Vs presence in London had anythin 
with her wanting to visit there, he took 


the Leons and: left her there for a fortnight’s 


stay. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG, 


Sir Cary went back to his uncle’s with a | 
heavy, heavy weight of care upon his mind. .| 


One moment it seemed to him to be his duty to 
the dead to denounce Cicely Faye. The next, 


he felt that for worlds he could not be induced to | first come to his uncle’s. 


bring disgrace and misery to that TL and 
hospitable family in whose midst he ‘hi 

spent such happy hours, It was no tenderness 
for Cicely which prevented his becoming her ac- 
cuser, The passionate love he had felt for het 
only increased the bitterness of his present de- 
testation, 

He did riot suspect that the eyes of others 
were also fixed on the unhappy young lady—~ 
that ‘circumstance, that unspiritual god ii 
betrayed her---that the guests at the ery 


_ had, one by one, withdrawn from a house dark- 


m. She writes me that she is.| 


te | him she was, already! 


once’ 


oa on his mind was not so much because 
Cicely Faye had done, as he thought, that ter- 
rible deed, as it was that he wished to spare her 
family, and that his conscience drew him in o 


te ons, 

Lucy saw that he was full of care, and al- 
lowed her concern for him to. show in the wist- 
ful look of her blue eyes. Sir Jokn, at dinner, 
learned all the particulars known in, the neigh- 
borhood of the affair; wondered not a little who 
could have done the murder and what could be 
the motive; but his neupLew did not encourage 

ulations on the subject.. It was Sir Caryl’s 
turn to be surprised when isis uncle observed: 

**Poor St. ! Death came to him at the 
wrong time! You know he was fond of telling 
us that he should be as rich as any of us.when 
his uncle, out in Australia, died. They had 
quarreled bitterly over some of poor Harley’s 
naughty ways, and the uncle refused to do any- | 
thing more for bits years ago. But St. Cyr 
alwaysaverred that the money would be his at: . 
his uncle’s death—for the simple reason that 
there was no other relative for it to go to. 

phe a going to give up cards, betting, and so 
forth, and reform, Sir John, when I can afford 
to do it,’ he told me, not so very long ago. Well! 
would you believe it, there is said, in this eve- 
ning’s pape to be a telegram to the effect that 
Colonel St. Cyr, of Australia, is dead of apo- 
plexy, and that Harley St. Cyr is willed all of 

is large property, except a few thousands, left. 
to Charitable Societies. Tell me, now, if this 
world of ours does not run to cross-pu es |” 

“Too bad! too bad!” murmured Sir Caryl. 

He had detested the vices of St. Cyr, living, 
but he pitied his.ill-fortunes, dead. The gam- 
bler, the heartless scoundrel who had driven. 
more than one pretty poor. girl to her grave— 
the parasite who had lived sumptuously and 
idly in the houses of his friends, while he sucked 
at their resources with the sly, vampire thirst 
of the gamester—was likely, throug’ the, sud- 
denness of his merited taking-off, to become ex- 
alted toa high place.in the memory of his ac- 
quaintanoes! 

Lucy turned quite pale, trifling with her ome- 
letie-soufflé, unable to hear so sad a subject dis- 
cussed without the shuddering of her sensitive 
girl-nature. Her cousin noticed it and changed 
the subject. 

But, he could not forget it. The face of the 
dead man haunted him, That. scene where a 
girl, on the sea-sands, hovered about the spot 
where the tragedy had been enacted, haun 


him. Those two pictures continued before his 
eyes. 

Lucy went into the library, after dinner, to 
write’a letter for her father.’ None of the three 


felt like going out that ep pea soit had been 
voted, at table, that, they sho d rem quietly 
at home. When she had written the letter and 
had read a column of the poe r to her fa- 
ther, she observed that he had placidly settled in- 
to his after-dinner nap; so she put down the pa- 
per and went into the drawing-room in search 
of her cousin, who was sitting in the corner of 
a sofa, with drooped head and contracted brows, 
lost in thought. 

e looked up as Lucy approached. It was a 


| relief to him to see any bing so bright and pret- 
4, | ty as this cousin of his. 
| and elegant and sweet she was! 


ow. very, very fair 
ow it 
was to awaken her sympathies! How ford of 
She was at that age when a girl’s heart, like 
a rosebud longing for the warmth and sunlight, 
is waiting to open at the first beam of love 
which shines on it. He knew it. He had come 
into that house, careless of how the bud might 
bloom... Girls’. hearts. were never broken. 
Their vanity might be wounded, their affec- 
tions, never! 
if Lucy. was such a, fool as to fall in love with 
him, without encouragement from him, why, 
let her! This was the mood in which he had 
To-night, his mood 
had changed somewhat. It wasa relief to know 
that that sympathetic nature and that bright. 
face were so near him. With Lucy’s face 
fore him he could drive away those other hor- 
rible images. 
He motioned with his hand for her to sit be- 
side him on the sofa, They were cousins and 
had a right to indulge in these small familiari- 


ties without any special significance being at- 
tached to Jf ot ‘ 


them. , 


She took the opposite corner; her soft blu 


eves, like a child's or a violet’s, looked over a\ . 


x 
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1 


pe en nea ne 
— 


Him shyly. They said, as pleiniv as words, 
tho* she was sorry he was out of spirits. 

“Have you made up your mind about going 
Wit us to Switzerland, cousin Cary]?” | 

“T hardly think I shall be able to go.” 

** Why not?” be 

_ “Matters of great importance may keep me 

in London.” 

P * Then I wish we were going to remain, 
rey 

She spoke impulsively; the next moment a 
Soft pink wave swept over the fair face up to 
the golden hair; he saw the blush. 

“Tt is so much pleasanter to have a larger 
Party,” she hastened to add. ‘* With only papa 
and I, we shall be dull. I know papa Lopes you 
are going,” 

“Unele John ought to have had a son,” re- 
Marked Caryl, 

Again that sweet rose-color ran over the love- 
ly face. It said as eloquently as words—‘‘It is 
not too late, yet, for that! You might be his 
son, cousin aryl, for the asking ”’—but the mis- 
nthrope was in no humor for interpreting these 
pretty signals. roofers i 

Stiil, it was pleasant to be in his cousin’s com~- 
pany. It was pleasant to have her devoted to 

m 


“Sing something, will you, Lucy? I have 
‘the blues’ terribly, L kee thinking of those 
Scenes at Cliff Castle. I shall never want to go 
back thero again, I am afraid. The charm of 
the place is gone for me--unless,” he added, 
quickly and warmly, “I can persuade a certain 
Sweet girl to go down there with me and keep 
Away the ghosts by her fair real spereepoe. 

e had no mere meant to say that than to fly 
through the ceiling when he began the sentence, 
He could not explain to himself afterward what 
had induced him to make such an idiot of bhim- 
self, It was only that he was gloomy and lone- 
some, and that something in the comforting 
looks of his beautiful cousin had made him 
think that he could not do without her—would 
always want her about him. He did not love 
her—did not care for her—but if any woman in 
the world was true or pure or unselfish, it was 


cy! 

As he made that compromising speech Lucy 
looked him in the eyes with a sudden glad ques- 
tioning; then her own drooped and she arose 
anil went over to the piano, 

She did not play or sing brilliantly, with 
Slonate power of feeling, as Cicely Faye did; 
but she had a pure voice, sweet and not very 
strong, well ailapied to ballads; and she sung 
two or three.pathetic ones, her voice trembling 

little at first, but gradually growing steady. 
Caryl remained on the sofa, his eyes shaded by 
his ‘hand, appearing to listen, but really too 
much vexed with himself ;to enjoy the music; 
while Lucy dared not cease singing, because, in 
the tremor of her happiness and h -believed-in 
bliss, she was afraid she might seem to be invit- 
ing him to say more. : 

© situation was relieved by the a) nce, 
©ne ata time, of several callers, for Cross- 
ley was still receiving party-calls from those 
who had attended her ball. Sir John awoke 

Tom hic nap and came into the ls pny g Soe 

gentleman sat down by Sir Caryl and began 

talk to him about Harley St. Cyr. The 

et could not half listen for the reason that 

he was watching another gentleman who had 
a entered and was being received by his cou- 


It was Lord Hautboys, a great favorite in 
ndon society, a widower of not quite thirty, 
though his young wife had been dead three 
ear-, and he had two little children. Lord 
autboys was regarded as one of the very best 
matches in the matrimonial market. ny a 
*roud beauty had shown her preference for 
“im; yet, so far, he had paid particular atten- 
tion to none. It rather surprised Sir Caryl, 
to note the warmth and deference with 
he greeted Miss Crossley. ; 
m thousand pardons for not paying my re- 
io&ets earlier, Miss Crossley, after the delightful 
hee) CU gave us; but I have been laid up with 
thi she the last two days, only veuturing out 
S®vening. You do not seem to have suffered 
a ill effects from the fatigue of entertainin 
wi . ~- Dever saw you look more blooming; 
' hich was true, for Lucy’s delicate cheeks were 
“Yed with rich’ color and her blue eyes shone 
#5 softly lustrous as evening stars. 
.,.,He certainly admires her!” thought Caryl; 
Ire pconnistens . human nature, emcee) 
1 “ib & pang of jealousy because another coy- 
eted what he did not prise! 
C It is true, so the latest reports run, that St. 
oat would ape been a very wealthy man now, 
Car the gentleman beside him ran on, but 
‘1 did uot hear half he said; he was strain- 


PR ‘eu 


¢ 


RT 
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“Going to Switzerland!” he heard his lord- 
ship softly exclaim, ‘‘ How delightful! I am 
going there for my health; leave on Friday.” 

‘The very day papa has set for starting.” 

““T had considered it a bore—have done 
Switzerland so many times—but now—shall be 
charmed—only too happy—fortunate man—” 

Caryl coul 
he heard enough, although, in his other ear 
some one was saying: ; 

‘* Doubtless a woman in the case!—always is. 
ney So the police believe they have got a 
clew. 

“ What ts that?” cried Sir Caryl, turning so 
suddenly and fiercely on this gent. 
caused him to start. 

. t They think they have found a clew, Sir 
ary ih 

“A woman?” his heart was throbbing so loud- 
ly that he lost whatever Lucy and Lord Haut- 
boys may have been saying. 
pe They even suspect that she was his 

e. 

Sir Caryl turned as white as ashes. Conscious 
of it, he put his handkerchief to his face to par- 
tially conceal it, 

‘A young woman?’ he asked. 

‘Really, I heard none of the particulars. 
There was a woman took the train that morn- 
ing, at Cliff village, to whom attention has been 
called. I do not think much is known of what 
the detectives are cathe. _Itis not their polic 
to betray their plans of investigation. What 1 
tell you is mere rumor, you know.” 

“Of course—of course!” 

But, Sir Caryl did not recover his equanimity 
for some time, he came to his senses a 
little, Lucy was singing for Lord Hautboys one 
of the ballads she had sung for him. His lord- 
ship was turning the music and listening with 
an air of devotion. He remained until the oth- 
er callers had gone away, said ‘ pense ook to 
Lucy with an empressement which could not es- 
cape the attention even of her father, asked per- 
mission to call again before Friday, and said 
something aside to Sir John, as he took leave of 
him, which brought the old gentleman back 
from the drawing-room door, beaming with 


pleasure. 
‘‘My little girl has made a conquest alrenty 
which she may well be proud of,” he said, wit 

some exultation. ‘‘A good many. fine ladies 
have angled for Lord Hautboys and here he has 
swum straight into rows net, Lucy, unless I 
mistake the signs. ‘a, ha ! pretty well 
done! isn’t it, Caryl? When his lordship comes 
to me I shall make no objections, for he is a 
deuced good fellow, if not- remarkably bright. 
You may know what to expect when he calls 


again, my little lady,” and he put his finger un- 
ae ey, s pretty chin and kissed her, well sat- 
isfied. 


‘‘Oh, papa, please do not tease me about such 
things!” 

‘Tease youf Oho! when a young lord press- 
es my hand and says he anticipates having some- 
thing very particulur to say to me ina day or 
two, bow am [ to understand it, my dear? Get 
your blushes, and your sighs, and your fan, and 
your handkerchief all ready, my lady! You 
will need them,” and Sir John went off toward 
the library, turning back to add: ‘ Think seri- 
ously of it, Lucy. eisa very fine man, and I 
shall be content with him and his family aud 
fortune—” 

“Including his two children,” interposed Sir 
Caryl, sarcastically. 

“You cannot hope to do better, my dear,” 
and Sir John went away. 

Lucy and Caryl were standing very near to- 


ther. 
wits looked up at him with timid expectancy, | 
He thought of a great many things. He was | 


ques of Lord Hautboys; yet he remembered 
ow eagerly that personage had welcomed the 


of being in Lucy’s company in Switzer- | 


Pe while Ae had tried to escape the duty of 
going with her and his uncle. Here wasa fine 
opportunity for him to shake off all responsi- 
bility for allowing Lucy to fall in love with 


him, and to turn her over fo the man who evi- | 


dently loved her truly; so he looked into her 
eager, wistful blue eyes and said, calmly: _ 

I advise you to accept Lord Hautboys, ** he 
offers himself, Lucy. think, with your fa- 
ther, that you cannot do better. I am not a 
pe Bw as you know, and Lord Haut- 
boys doa ‘ 

I noticed him to-night, and I saw how it was 
going with him. I sincerely believe he wil, 


make es, Dapp. 
She looked af him in mute amazement for a 


not make out every word; but | 


eman that he | 


on the ground your foot has pressed, - 
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your feelings? I said what I thought was for 
your own best good. Lord Hautboys loves 
ou—” 


“And you do not! Oh, cousin Caryl, when 
you know how I love you! Oh, you are cruel— 
cruel }” 

‘* Do you love me so much, darling Lucy?” 

st You knowI do. You let me love you!—and 
now |” 

He took her two dimpled hands from before 
her flushed face; she flashed an indi t 
rr at him, and then the blue, wet eyes p> 


“Can you be satisfied with me, dear Lu 
knowing that I do not love you as a man cuit 
to love the woman he marries, but’ knowing, at 
the same time, that I do not love any one else? 
I would like to make you happy. like you 
very much; and your gentle, loving nature ma: 
some day, change me from the hard, distru 
creature | now am. You shall decide for both 
ofus. Iffyou are willing to take me, just as I 
am, and can be satisfied with me, I will try to 
be a good husband to you.” 

She threw her round, white arms about his 
neck, hiding her face on his shoulder. 

“T would rather have you, dear Caryl, even 
if you hated me, than any other person in the 
world. Llove you.” 

“T do not hate you,” he answered, stroking 
her hair. ‘‘: like you and trust you. v 

‘* Will you go to Switzerland with us, Caryl?” 

‘*T will, if circumstances do not prevent.” 

‘© Will you try to love me a little?” : 

He kissed her as she lifted her face shyly. 

“She is a dear, good girl, and loves me de- 
votedly,” he thought. 

But it was not such love-making as that on the 
moonlit porch of the Rookery, on that June 
night of roses only two months ago. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE SHADOW OVER THE HOUSE, 


Two pale girls, in a breakfast-reom looking 
out on: Victoria Terrace, eagerly scanned the 
morning paper with two pairs of beautiful but 


feverishly-bright eyes. 
the Times down b 
day’s affairs, leaving Dolores and her fair guest 
from the Rookery, to seize upon and devour the 
scrap of news which he—totaHy ignorant of the 

reat interest it had for them—had read out ® 
| few minutes before—news of which we have 

heard a rumor the previous evening at Sir 
; John’s—that the murdered gentleman, 


mor Leon had laid 


| St. Cyr, had fallen heir toa large fortune lett 


| him by an uncle who had died in Australia, 
The paper added that, by a singular coineci- 
dence, uncle and nephew had died on the same 
day. It also remarked that no near heirs re« 
mained, though, doubtless, as was meric 
case, dozens would present themselves who hag 
| never before been heard of. — Peps 
| Dolores Leon had been made very ill by St 
| Cyr’s death—be the reason what it ht. 
| Her friend’s visit had revived her more t 
any medicine, and she had come down to 
| breakfast this second day of it, for the first time 
| She had left her room after being brought home 
' from Sir John Crossley’s, the evening of the 
ball. And now that the great, shock was over, 
| there was more life and hope about her tham 
there had been since her father’s failure, months 
| before. She was still og and languid with 
what she had endured; but her expression was 
| more natural and nmr Cicely Faye, on the 
contrary, looked ill and haggard. Her eyes 
were preternaturally bright; there were black 
| shadows around them, and her young face had 
| a stricken, waiting look like that of one who has’ 
| heard bad tidings and is momentarily expecting 
WOrse. UM, 
| The little breakfast-room was one of a suite 
—— apartments which Sefior Leon had 
had gone from him into the hands of creditors. 


well-served, there were two or three servants ta 
do the young lady’s bidding, yet there was a to- 
tal absence of the splendor which had formerly 
made the Leon establishment one of the finest 
in London 


from the 
Cyr to ay his true character in time, so that 
J never was his wife except in name. When E 


per, “that 


went in disguise, on my return from Porto Rico,. 
_ te try to gain an interview with him in the vie, 


ot ah 
ry 


is plate and gone off on hia 


His own magnificent house and furniture. 


The outlook was pleasant enough; the table was 


“T thank God daily,” said Dolores, lookin 
pa’s failure pr Se 


_ ereature in the world is so 


. 
' 
f 


“* 


; - 
ei: 


was a woman, tall and slim, as 


then it will be 


wrong 
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‘cinity of Cliff Castle—and you came down on 


the sands to meet me, and scolded meso for run- 
ning the risk of being detected wearing boy’s 
clothes, and that pretty little inhstaché sided to 
my upper lip—my only errand, as you know, 
was to beg and entreat of him to.free me legally 
from the bonds I had enchained myself with, 
You remember that morning, Cicely?” 

‘*T have reason to dementbet it,” was the sad 
answer. “That morning proved Sir Caryl’s 
faithin me. He saw the meeting between us— 
of course he mistook you for one of his own sex, 
and demanded an explanation in terms so 
haughty and insulting that I refused to give it. 
‘We broke off our en ment then and there, 
Since then, so singular ee all the circum- 
stances been against me, he is convinced that no 

guilty as I.” 

“Why do you not send for him, Cicely, and 
have a mcmtpie explanation? ‘You can meet 
shores" : modi So BP Chat as witness to 

e play im my miserable sto’ 
and thus entirely exculpate you. It makes rl 
very unhappy to know the suffering I have 
caused you both.” 

“ He does not suffer!” cried Cicely, almost 
harshly, ‘It is only 1 who suffer. lain ‘to 
him?—never! Explain, to a man who could be- 
lieve me false, impure, ay, even a murderess! 
Never! never! If he should get down on his 
knees to me now, I never would have anything 
tosay tohim. Think of it, Dolores !—a girl en- 
gaged to one man and meeting another by 
stealth! A murderess! He has accused me of 
all this! No repentance on his part can ever 
blot'out those fatal facts.” 

“ And it is all my fault! Cicely, I cannot en- 
dure to think of it! If you will not consent to 
an interview, J, at least, shall find a way to see 
him and tell him the truth. » I shall be guilty of 
the basest ingratitude if I do less than that. 

“‘ Tisten to me, Dolores. Sir 1 has proved 
that he is of a suspicious nature. to him,, tell 
him that you were St. Cyr’s wife—tzat you met 
him on the beach there, twice—prove that to 
him, and what will he sayt—why! that you 
murdered him! That you are the guilty wo- 


man! All who peanyens story. will believe that 


y, darling, even I, who 

ve you 60, th t it was you who did the 
deed which I saw done with my own eyes! It 
ou are. I be- 
lieved it tobe you. Otherwise I should at once 
have run home with the news and set people on 
her track. I kept silent, to shield you. By that 
silence I am now involved in suspicious compli- 
eations. All wecan do, dear Dolores, is to re- 
main quiet and allow matters to take their 
I am openly accused and arrested 


ou are the one, 


time for you to come forward, 
and I shall a you to do it. Otherwise keep 
stilli—say nothing—do nothing! Dolores, who 
could have done that deed?” 

The two girls stared into each other’s eves a 
anoment, ‘Those of Dolores were the first to turn 
away. 

“ How do we know? He wasabad man. He 
may have injured other women more than he 
did me. Some girl may have avenged her 
Or, as he was a gambler, some man 
nay have been ruined by him, and in his despe- 


“But, it wasa woman. Isawher.” | 

_ “Well! Sir Caryl once saw that I was a man 
when I kissed you. This feminine attire may 
have been a disguise. You say she was tall?” 

. * And too slender fora man. Still—”’ 

_ “Still, we know nothing about it, really. If 
it were not that you, dear Cicely, seem to be 


_ under the ban, I should be the happiest woman 


Ihave not told you about m 


in the world! i 
Well, some day soon I w 


visitin Porto Rico! 
tell you all.” 

“[ hope you may be very happy, I am sure,” 
said Cicely, but she said ita little drearily and 
bitterly. ‘‘I feel, Dolores, that both of us are 
standing over a mine which may be fired at any 
‘moment.” f 

The great dark eyes of the Spanish girl opened 
wide with a look of fright: 

“‘Can it be possible that either of us is in any 
real danger, Cicely?) How can innocent people 
be really in danger?” : 

“They often are. There is plenty of circum- 
stantial evidence against one or the other of us. 
People have been hanged on less,” . 

“ Hanged |"—every particle of color died slow- 
ly out of Dolores’s rich olive skin, leav ng it the 
hue of oldivory. ‘‘ How horrible!” 

The whole room seemed to take up the ghastl 

‘and echo and re-echo it. A silence fol- 
the ilishes; aad the young ladies, taking the 
‘the di an e young ng the 
‘paper with them, went up to their sleeping- 
down by a window. 
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THE LOCKED 


Cicely was drawn pas strange fascination to 
watch her friend. © had felt it cruel and 
dreadful that her lover could havesu 

of a crime; yet she now watched Dolores, con- 
scious, in her own soul, that she, herself, was 
not Sieh free from the suspicion that her 
friend had lied to her—that her own eyes had 
not deceived her, and Dolores Leon had been 
the one who crept up behind §8t. Cyr, through 
the tumult of that summer storm, and shot him 


dead. 

Dolores did not perceive the turn her friend’s 
thoughts had taken. She felt awed by the dan- 
ger impending over them, and, like the weak, 
dependent creature she was, wanted to talk 
about it and wring from the braver nature as- 
surance that they were safe. 

Then, unable to dwell ae Hi a subject so 

inful, she putit aside and told Cicely about 

rtin Marshall, of Porto Rico, painting her 
lover there with all the glowing colors of her 
tropical imagination. Poor Dolores! creature 
of Rhy and impulse! incapable of the sublime 
sacrifices of a nobler nature like arly !—yet, 
for that very reason, the more pet and in- 


dulged by the stronger one. 
Cicely ned patiently, though her own pr 
its were sunken deep in fear and sadness. e 


more sacrifice she made for this friend of hers, 

the pore she loved her. ‘, atv 
ope you may yet be ve appy, dear, 

she ad tn response fo the others fervid story. 

Then Dolores’s ea te came back to her pre- 
sent danger, and she burst into tears and be- 
wailed her fate, crying out that she knew there 
was something terrible going to happen to her— 
that she wished she knew the worst—wished she 
had told her father all, but that she would never 
dare to, and so forth and so on, until Cicely had 
to soothe her and coax her into composure. 

If Dolores was weak she did not mean to be 
ungrateful. It came into her little head, as they 
sat crying and talking, that she would not let 
Cicely know, because Cicely would forbid it, 
but that she would see Sir Caryl, herself, and 
confess to him, under promise of secrecy, her 
clandestine marriage to Bt. , and those meet- 
ine on the beach which _ involved her 

en 


“He surely will not think’ I murdered m 
own husband! Alas! it is true, I was at Cli 
village that morning! I will tell him so; but I 
will deny all knowledge of the shooting. I will 
clear Cicely in his eyes. She shall not be the 
victim of her devotion to me. I will find Sir 
Caryl at Sir John Crossley’s. Very good!—I 
owe Lucy acall. I will go there this very day. 
I will see him, and make the opportunity to ask 
him to call on me this evening. 

Cicely, that afternoon, thought it strange that 
Dolores should go off for two or three hours to 
make visits, considering all the circumstances; 


| but she did not say so, and the other kept her 


own counsel. She was driven directly to Sir 
John’s and found Lucy at home. 

“T was so sorry that * fun were taken ill the 
night of my ball, Miss Leon. You do not look 
well, now. Your first attempt to get out?—per- 
haps you should not have tried; though I am 
very glad to see you to-day, for we leave Lon- 
don to-morrow, for Switzerland.” 

** Does Sir Cary! go with yout” 

“Yes,” and Lucy pr rh tahoe “Do 
you know? I am going to tell you a matter 
which will soon be no secret. Can you guess it, 
Miss Leon?” 

“Not that you and Sir Caryl are engaged?” 

“Yes. I know I look happy—I can’t help it.” 

Dolores showed her surprise. 

“Since when, may I ask?’ 

“Since day before yesterday. I would not 
speak of it to any one else I know as little as 
you; but I have taken a fancy to you, Miss 
eon, I hope we shall e great friends on 
my return to the city.” 
ucy’s face was a perfect rose, so sweet and 
blootning; her blue eyes shone like stars, her 
dimples came and went—she was evidently very 


happy. ° 

The sicht of such happiness made Dolores se- 
cretly indignant. She shortened her visit, and 
as soon as she was back in the carriage ordered 
it to return to Victoria Terrace. Reaching 
home, she flew up-stairs to Cicely, who sat by 
the window, sadly dreaming, but who rosea on 
seeing Dolores fly in, and looked at her question- 

r, dear darling,” Dolores 


ingly. 
e My grsped, 
er arms about her friend, e is 


windin 

falso—treacherous—heartless! He never loved 
— I hate and a He ro 
wi ou on purpose e of you a 
forvie base, Receiatid-cratind there!” 

‘‘ What is this all about, Dolores?” 


“¢ Oh, I went to call on Lucy Crossley, on pi 


re ‘ : Yat 


HEART. 


pose to and 
solved, whether 
eve 


“Yes, my 


me so herself 

gone a month. Ob, the 
false—” But Dolores got no further in her sen- 
tence, for the form of her friend drooped heavi- 
ly in her arms, and she had to lay her back in 
her chair and ring for her maid to bring water 
and her Meo Hee Faye had fainted, 

In the fashionable intelligence, the next 
morning, was the announcement that Sir John 
Crossley and daughter had left for a month on 
the Continent; Sir Caryl Crossley’s and Lord 
Hautboy’s names were on the same list; Sefior 
Leon read it out, at breakfast, and Miss Faye, 
who was eating nothing, listened with set lips 
and a still face. 

Captain Faye called to see his daughter that 
day, and was surprised to learn that she was as 
anxious to return home as she had been to come 
to the city. Judging by her looks, he did not 
think London air was benefiting her any; so 
the next day they returned to the ery. 
ane captain was glad to be back in his pleasant: 

ome, 

Yet he had not been in it many hours before 
he was conscious of some great change. A 
shadow lay over everything. Lady Graham 
had been crying, and was pale and distraught; 
Mrs. Faye wore a look of despair; Lord Gra- 
ham was nervous and absent-minded—all of 
them looked at their pet, the pride of the house- 
hold, sweet Cicély, with a strained, anxious ex- 
pression. 

Poor girll She read the meaning of the 
change in a moment. 

. “They have heard something connecting my 
name with the murder,” she said to herself. 

It wastrue. The dreadful scandal which had 
been in every mouth in the county had reached. 
the Rookery at last. Not one of his family 
dared to teil the captain what was the matter, 
until, in sheer desperation, Lord Graham took 
him out in the shrubbery and reiated the miser- 
able story. A man had seen Miss Cicely stoop-~ 
ing over St. Cyr’s body the moment after he 
was shot—Miss Cicely had been out in the storm 
and come in, hiding her wet clothing in a trunk 
and saying nothing about what she seen OD 
the beach; Sir Caryl had broken off his engage- 
ment with Miss Cicely because he had became 
aware that she met St. Cyr on the sands, alone, 

This, and more, had been floating about in the 

, until there was scarcely a person in the 
neighborhood who did not believe that Cicely 
Faye was the murderess. They would take no 
steps to arrest her, because she was Captain 
Faye’s daughter, but they believed her guilty. 
The London detective would show no such 
mercy when ke got on the track; no one could 
tell what hour the officers of the law might pass 
over the threshold of the Rookery. 

This was a terrible story to pour in the ear of 
a man like Captain Faye. He listened in thun- 
derstruck silence, and then marched into the 
house and called for Cicely. 


_- 


CHAPTER XUL 
A PRETTY COMPANION DU VOYAGE 


Martin Mars of Porto Rico, was en. 
route for England, He sailed from St. John in 
the latter part of August, expecting to arrive 
in Liverpool early in September. 

He had never been across that blue ocean 
which lapped the borders of his island-home, 
though for two or three summers he had intend- 
edatrip to Europe. This year he had deter- 
mined to carry out his plan. There was some- 
thing which drew him with irresistible power, 
though he struggled long and manfully against 
the terrible temptation. Martin was proud and 
sensitive. Son of.a merchant-prince only, he had 
twice the pride of a prince of the blood-royal. 
When Dolores Leon, trembling and pallid, 
had told him the story of her clandestine mar- 
riage, he had breathed no further word of love 
to her—he had given her up, entirely, forever. 

He had asked no correspondence on'‘her going 
away. The only news he had received about 
her, since her departure, was the casual men- 
tion of her name in the business letters of Sefior 
Leon, pa My daughter is well and sends 
her regards to your family ;” or, “ My daughter 
remembers, with great pleasure, her visit to 
your fairy sland home,” 

Still, although he had given her up, the in- 
tense yearning to see her again had never 
ceased, . How much this had to do with his get- 


THE LOCKED HEART. 


ting off on his trip, at last, he would not admit 
to himself. 

He would never marry a girl who had com- 
Promised herself as Dolores had done, even were 
she ectly free. He must be the first, the 
one object of adoration to some fond, pure 

lish int Why was be on the 
steamer Havana, flying as straight for 
x yrs Bs a aa for a riyhine Ha ed 
aie Sa 6 old proverb, ‘‘ speak louder 
<< ping oe f i th 
ere were ‘ew ca A geese rs on the 
Havana, Half a dozen woul count haan all. 
course a.certain degree of intimacy was es- 
tablished between them—such intimacy as 
comes from constant companionship, from con- 
versation at table, from mutual interest in the 
weather; but, which can be disowned at once 
when shore is touched, There were a coffee- 
merchant and his wife going over after their 
two daughters, at schoolin London. There was 
a Yankee speculator, who made himself chatty 
and amusing. There was a Cuban revolutionist 
going ona mission to raise funds. And there 
was Villamora! 

Mrs. Villamora was a widow and had with 
her an only child, a sturdy boy, five years of 
age. She was still very young—not more than 
twenty-five. She was dre in deep mourn- 
ing. She was fine-looking and had a willowy 
Fs Sache Her eyes were generally taken for 
black; but, in the full sunlight, they were seen 
to be dark-blue, with long black ‘lashes and 

s. 
e va one of those women in whose com- 
Pany it is impossible to be without a full and 
angerous consciousness that you are in the at- 
mosphere of fascination surrounding, like an in- 
visible halo, pretty women of her temperament. 
She was lovely, languid and passionate. Yet 
she was very quiet in dress and manner. She 
received the ordinary courtesies offered by 
y Marshali—such services as ‘‘ unprotected 
ethiated™ require on shipboard—with graceful 
sadness. She made no attempts to press the ac- 

quaintance, 

But he was drawn toward her with swift fas- 

tion. The voyage would have been mo- 
notonous without Mrs. Villamora, 

The days were hot; but after sundown the 
rea, air was delicious. Everybody remained on 
deck as late as ible. It was generally mid- 
night before the few passengers sought their 


rooms. 

Martin and Mrs. Villamora had, every eve- 
ning, several hours of small-talk together. Of 
course, they were not exclusive. The lady 
chatted with the other lady, with the Cuban 
and the Yankee, impartially. She still had 
plenty of time for low-voiced dialogues with 

6 young | aha og! She was so very grate- 
ful—not effusively but intensely—when Mr, 
Marshall rescued her little boy from tumbling 
overboard or falling down the hatchway. 
Martin wondered why she had no maid to take 
charge of the child and wait upon her—if she 
ever needed the service of an attendant it must: 
be on shipboard. She was not poor, for she 
wore handsome diamonds, occasionally, just to 
show that she had them. ‘ 

Martin became impressed with the idea that 
Mrs. Villamora had a history. 

And so she had. 

A woman withers away unless she can have a 

,eonfidant, Mrs. Villamora gradually felt im- 
pelled to be confidential with Martin Marshall. 

That a ad part of the strange story she 
whispered in his ear was a fabrication, did not 
make her confidence any the Jess touching and 
aan 9D ale found himself very much 

y 


engrossed : 
a found it had a vital—a terrible 


Nay, more !— 
for him : 

The widening circle of her story touched wep 
the personality of others who were more to hi 
than this widow was. 

As for Mrs. Villamora, she admired Mr. Mar- 
shall. Knowing him wealthy and fastidious 
seen him handsome and agreeable, she would 
have liked well enough to get him in love with 
her; but, at this critical period of her history, 
she could give but half her attention to themat- 
ter, her mind being very deeply absorbed in 
some perilous matters awaiting the exeraise of 
her best talent as soon as she should reach Eng- 
land. Meantime, she was not willing to resign 
all chance of future acquaintance with the young 
gentleman, and devoted all the powers she ha 
left from the contemplation of her business, to 
deepen the impression she was making on him. 
Indeed, so much did she admire Martin that, 
had it been possible to her nature to love any 
one, she would have fallen in love with him. She 
would have liked to i I 
affairs in England were settled so that it would 
be discreet to take another husband. 


so s00n as her | 


In the early watches of the night, when the 

aepaid pi a Pape Be. baat ae b g in i foe 

eep-blue er sky, and the abou 
the wide sea-horizon was long in fading, through 
dying shades of violet, amethyst and purl 
perfect darkness, Mrs, hag ee with her big 
eyes raised steadily to the face of her listener, 
told him many things about herself. 

“How long did he think she had been a 
widow?’ “‘Hedidnotknow.” ‘ Notsix weeks!” 
““Was it sof” ‘* Yes! but she had not lived with 
her husband for four years previous to his death. 
He was a , cruel man, of dissipated habits, 
too fond of other ladies. He had broken her 
heart the first two years of their ee He 
hated their child—ber lovely boy! When she 
found it impossible to live with him he refused 
to provide for her or the child—if she had not 

ssessed a little means of her own she would 

ave had to work or beg. Oh, he had treated 
her dreadfully! She had ceased to love him 
long ago. His death wasa relief to her. She had 
no one and nothing to love but her darling little 
Harley. Ah, but her life had been a miserable 
failure! No father, no mother, no sister, no 
brother, no husband—only her precious, precious 


darlin 

= Did he know?—Villamora was not her real 
name! That wasa family name, Her married 
name was St. Cyr: her husband’s name had been 
Harley St. Cyr. Heavens! how startled Mr. 
Marshall looked! Did he know St. Cyr, then?” 

‘No, Mr. Marshall did not know that person— 
but—he had heard of him. Some friends of his 
had just mentioned his name, once, and he re- 
membered it because the name was not a com- 
mon one, 

“ Was this—this Harley St. Cyr dead ?” 

“Yes, Had he not heard of the strange thin 
which happened a few weeks ago, on the w 
coast of England, near Birkenhead? It had caus- 
ed a great deal of talk and newspaper ort, 
she believed. Why, she had not heard of her 
husband’s death—being in New Orleans at the 
time it happened—until two weeks ago! St. 
Cyr’s death had been sudden—and singular. He 
was murdered!” 

‘* Murdered!” 

“Ay. How frightened Mr. Marshall looked! 
Well, she did not think he had ever heard of 
such a thing before, he agree so horrified,” 

“ Who murdered him? And what for?” 

The young widow almost smiled; her eyes had 
the peculiar quality of some animals’ eyes—they 
shone in the dark, at’ times. 

“What for? There was the mystery! "t was 
no thief who had met him in a lonely place and 
been tempted to do the deed for plunder. He 
had been deliberately shot, in the morning, as 
he was walking alone on the sands near the 
house of a friend. He had not been robbed. 
How could she tell?| Her theory was that St. 
Cyr had come to that place by appointment and 
had been killed by some: jealous woman: she 
knew him so well that this, to her, appeared the 
correct theory.” 

Mrs. Villamora did not any further with 
her story that night, for the reason that Mr. 
Marshall arose and abruptly quitted her, pacing 
up and down the deck with hasty steps. She 
did not know why the story moved him so deep- 
ly—whether it was because he had so tender an 
interest in her, or whether he knew more of St. 
Cyr than he had avowed. 

r. Marshall did not act like himself the next 


day. Had she shocked his sense of propriety 
by appearing so indifferent to her husband's 
fate? She did not know. He kept away from 


ter. and was grave and silent. 

Tha next evening be sought an opportunity to 
renew the conversation. He made no betrayal 
of Be own thoughts, but he encouraged her to 
ta 


“T shall assume my husband’s name on my 
arrivalin England,” she told him. ‘‘Iam go- 
ing there to assert my legal rights in his proper- 


“T thought he was not wealthy.” : 
‘He was not. He long ago squandered his 
own patrimony. Curiously enough, on the day 
of his death a very rich uncle of his in Australia 
died, leaving him heir to to an immense 
ty. That property is rightly his child 
oor little Harley must not cheated out of 
is rights. Of course, I come in for my widow's 


thirds. But I would do nothing—would scorn 
to touch a woe of Harley St. Cyr’s money, 
were it not that my boy demands justice at m 
hands. My boy must be protected—first, in his 
good name, then in his property I shall have 
a world of trouble about it,” added the widow, 
with a heavy sigh. 
“Why, madam?” 


‘‘Ours was a secret marriage,” admitted the 
lady, inher low, sad tones. ‘‘ | was very young, 
without parents, silly and easily fooled. Bu 


roper- | 
I My 


we: 


ally married, by a clergyman of the 
Church. I have my marriage cer- 


rere tees lanentcinaeens aly 


en years ago, come the twentieth of September, 
we were married, in a little church in the parish 
of Cresswell, on the south coast. The record of 
that marriage is to be found in the books of that 
country church. The very first step I take, at- 
ter landing, before I allow any one to know who 
Iam, or what I am about, will be to preceed to 
Cresswell and search for the reco: 
with a copy of that, which can at any day be 
verified, I shall declare my relation to St. Cyr 
and do my best to obtain the property for myself 
and boy. I have ve 
with a melancholy sigh—‘‘ very little use for 
money beyond just enough for the simplest 
wants—but I am bound to protect my child. He 
must be proved to have a legitimate right to the 
name of St. Cyr, and he must inherit the for- 


Armed 


little interest in life”— _ 


— 


tune which has fallen to him—I am determined: > ' 


upon it. No true mother could doless, Am I 
not rent in this, Mr. Marshall? Am I not bound 
to fight for my boy’s rights? His father was 
cruel and false to me; but my child shall reap 
good from his inheritance. Tell me you ap- 
prove of my purpose, Mr. Marshall... It is so 
piesa to have the advice of a man I respect. 
have been alone—-alone—so long.” 
eee a velvet hand on one of his and looked 
with an appealing smile. Martin felt 
if for her. He could guess what her life 
m have been, wasted on a creature. like St. 
Cyr. He sincerely hoped she might get some 
compensation for her past sufférings, in the good 
fortune of her boy, ‘ ; 
“There is no one but must approve of your 
purpose, and wish aay success, madam,” he an- 
swered, gently. “ 
anticipate any 
a. legitimate child 
6 widow withdrew her hand with 
little sigh—this time of disappointment, She had 
had a great deal of epee with men; and 
she saw that this one, though sympathetic, was 
thinking of. other things besides the fascinating 
woman who claimed his pity. 
cat hee young ae frank and unsus- 
icious, she te) make an easy conquest 
Bf his , by Best al 


enlisting his mart sg 
nor did she yet despair, though she felt that bis 
mind was not under her control. 


up at 


do not see that you need 

at difficulty. If St. left 
, that child will be his heir.” 

her 
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Perhaps, had Martin been disengaged as to | 


affections, she would have had no diffic at 
allin ‘roping him in; as it was, the beautiml 
image of that dark-eyed girl wholoved him was 
ever present between the widow’s beguiling and. 


himself. 
He had enough to think of. That man who 
had deluded Leon into a clandestine mar- 


riage was dead} _ That fact alone set his brain 
to whirling madly. Dolores was free as air}! 


No one, not even her father, knew of her unfor- 


> 


tunate escapade. Doloreslovedhim! Wasthere — 


any longer an obstacle to their love? Might 


they not be happy? Could he not now easily T aim 
> 


forgive and forget her girlish folly? Ay, but~ 


ere Martin ton , and tried to s y bis 
wild thoughts. o had murdered this man? 
There must. have been a motive! Who had the 


most powerful motive? Who was tempted by 
love, by passion, by despair— 

No, no, never! How wicked he was to even 
have such a cruel thought of the girl he loved! 

Yet, it might— 

Oh, that the endless voyage were over and he 
could fly to Dolores and look down into her soul 
through those two clear mirrors of her beauti- 
ful eyes! He could tell if she were innocent by 
one glance, and then—Pride to the winds! Wel- 
come love! welcome happiness! 


we bite 4 
tificate—I will show it to you to-morrow. Sev- 


conflicting emotions, 
small hold upon it, 


im go. ‘ 
So the few remaining days of the voyage 
wore on slowly for both of them, until land 
came in sight. The lady gave him 
address, begging him to come to see her in three 
, or four days—she should be gone, meantime, in 
search of that record—and he yprosniaees to visit 

| her; the steamer reached her 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE VISION ON THE BEACH. : 
Luoy CRossLey enjoyed her visit to Lake 
Geneva and other beautiful places more than 
| she had ever before enjoyed anything. She 
| had constantly at her elbow the man whom she 
' adored. He was elegant, admired, a good tra~ 


| veler, devoted to her comfort, and a companion | 


for her father, 


Her pride in her . 
moet ns great as her love for him She panosty. 
ed 


o~7' 4 
ge 


her London | 


ock, and the two | 
separated to go their different ways. > 


No wonder, while his heart was torn by such | 
that Mrs. Villamora got 


She was vexed with him; yet she did not let 
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ed that she was envied. Thataione was 
“to make any girl tolerably bappy. 

Sometimes the fear that he was not satisfied 
with her crossed her mind, but she always put 
itaway. Why should he not be natisfled with 
her? She was fair, good-tempered and rich. 
She would make him, ah, the lovingest, fondest 
kind of a wife! 

Sir Cary] attended upon her as faithfully as a 
servant, as courteously asa knight, She scarce- 
ly felt the absence of a divine tenderness such 
asa man Hie into every lightest word and ac- 
tion for the woman he really loves. Perhaps 
Lucy had too much fondness and too little judg- 
ment: she did not miss that better portion whic 
was withheld from her. 
~ Their party frequently encountered that of 
Lord Hautboys. metimes they traveled in 
company or stopped at the same hotel. Luc 
felt sorry for pe Bo oh who showed his disap- 
pointment. He had taken a great fancy to the 
gold hair, the large blue eyes, pink cheeks, and 
arched little mouth, which were his ideal of 
feminine beauty. He would have been a kind, 
devoted husband to pretty Lucy Crossley. But 
she did not realize she was making a mistake. 

No! not even when Sir Caryl was all dis- 
traught, or glared at her fiercely—as he did 
sometimes—as if he were weary of her and out 
gf patience with her. She was bound to have 

ihe moon after which she cried, though that 

fair, round globe should turn out to be only a 
soap-bubble. 

As for Sir poet he knew well, two moments 
after he had spoken those fatal sentences in Sir 
John s drawing-room, that he had made a fear- 
ful piunder. It would be not only awkward but 
eruei to back out of it, and so he let the mistake 
runon. Itis not half the time that a young 
man or woman engages himself or herself to 
okt g out of pure love, such as ts prate of. 
Caryl could never marry the girl he had loved; 
#0 he might as well take up with his pretty cou- 

He felt the conscious merit of 
doing an amiable thing by her, no matter what 


enough 


he suffered. Yet he was often frightfully bored 


‘by his en ment—tired of Lucy, and her cloy- 
ing, ereriasten sweetness, a ‘i 
8 was anxious to get back to England. 
Without acknowledging it to himself, he wanted 
. to be where he could hear all the news, every 
rumor, about that murder on the sands. He 
‘brooded over it, night and day. In a little less 
than a month he had Sir John back in London, 
where they stopped a single day; then the three 
went on, to spend another month at Cliff Cas- 
tle, before proceeding to Sir John’s coun 
home, furtber north, for the October shooting. 

Sir Caryl told Lucy that be wanted her to see 
the bome of which she was to me mistress 
at Christmas, and to suggest such alterations or 
a aha s as she fancied—the old place had 

if little change of furniture for a long 
time. and was somewhat somber in the elegance 
ot its immense suits of rooms. 

Of course Lucy blushed, smiled and was de- 
lighted. 

- And so, one bright September day, the three 
arrived at Clifi Castle. 

\ Lucey had not seen the place since she was a 
child of seven. She liked everything—the old- 
fashioned ndeur of the buildings, the ‘cliffs 
‘the wind-blown, spray-salted gard: n, the sea. 

Caryl almost wished she wouid find fault with 
something; but that was the last thing the hap- 
py, amiable girl thought of doing. 

chose, that first day, the suit of chambers 
she would like fitted up for her use when she be- 
came Sir Caryl’s wife—a suit of three, | and 
airy, With long windows opening on balconies 
almost actually overhanging the cliff and look- 
ing off over the wide blue water. Caryl, how- 
ever, advised her to give these up for another 
looking out on the flower-gardens. 

“You will come herein winter, you know 
Lucy, and then the wind will be howling, an 
these blue waves green and stormy.” 

aa; as ever, the girl submitted to his judg- 
‘ment. 

Yet even Lucy, sweet-tempered and easily 
satisfied, was not pleased with Sir Caryl during 
the next few days. 

He was lost in gloomy reveries. He scarcely 
noticed her. He paced the sands from mornin 
till t; and, forall she knew, from night ti 

: By inviting in some of the country 
gentlemen of similar tastes fo Sir John’s, he 
pro’ for his uncle’s entertainment. 

But Lucy wandered about by herself, feeling 

dand uneasy. A few ladies called upon 
her; she was invited to tea at the Rectory, and 
to with the two gentlemen, at the house 
ofa rd Somebody, 
did not wish to accept this latter invi- 
he excuse for declining, so 
a large dinner-party. 
vit 
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Lucy was proud of her father; and almost 

jhamed of Caryl, he sat so silent and stern. 

A name was mentioned at last at the sound of 
which he changed color. 

Lucy saw it, for her wistful blue eyes were on 
his face at the time. 

*“T thought my old friend, Captain Faye, re- 


sided in this part of the country. I hoped 


HEART. 


to | 


, meet him here to-day,” observed Sir John to a | 


| 
} 


| 


| 


lady he had taken in to dinner. 

The lady, looking startled, answered, after a 
little hesitation: 

** He does live in this neighborhood, Sir John. 
His place, the Rookery, is not a mile from 
here,” 

Then a bluff gentleman opposite inte: d: 

** Tt’s too b: too bad for Captain Faye! Is 
tt possible you haven’t heard, Sir John?” 

‘Haven’t heard what?” 
That his family is under a cloud.” 
‘Under a cloud? I do not understand you, 


“You know about the murder, of course?” 
“Harley St. Cyr’s? Oh, yes; I knew St. 


yr. 

‘“Perhaps you knew that Captain Faye had a 

‘laughter, is youngest, unmarried—a beautiful 
ir 


‘“Well?’—the good baronet was fairly flushed 
with interest. . 


Lucy Crossley was deeply interested, also; 


for she had marked a hundred changing emo- 
tions fly over the face of the man she loved. 

‘“Have you heard nothing of it?” continued 
Bir John’s informant, 

‘* Nothing.” 

All other conversation had ceased; everybody 
was listening, for the topic was still one of ab- 
serbing fascination to the whole county. 

_ ‘Well! it is the general belief that his 
daughter Miss Cicely Faye, is the person who 


shot St. Gyr. 

““God bless my soull A young lady! Cap- 
tain Faye’s daughter!” 

“Yes, And, I must admit, the proof against 


her is damning.” 

Se a she been arrested?” 

‘‘No, sir. Respect for her family—for the 
captain’s brave record—deters people from en- 
tering a bg get against her. But the feeling 

inst her is overwhelming. No one goes to 
the Rookery, no ys; nor does the family go 
out, even to church. 

m They know the feeling against Miss Cicely, 
then? 

“Very well. It is a strange affair—very 
strange.” 

““ Why is the young lady the victim of so se- 
rious a suspicion?” ’ 

“Oh, there are many circumstances, Sir 
John! Dave Davidge, a woodman, employed at 
Cliff Castle, heard the shot fired, and, reachin 
the scene about two minutes later, saw, wit 
his own eyes, Miss Cicel bene, over the 
body. She has explained to her father that 
she saw a woman come around the rock, walk 
up behind St. Cyr, and shoot him, before she 
could cry out or stir. Now, I leave it to the 
common-sense of this company,” went on the 
gentleman, growing eloquent, “if Miss Faye, 
were this story true, would have gone home 
taken off her wet, sand-draggled garments—it 
was storming, that pte ae TF id those telltale 
garments, wet and soiled, in a trunk, and 

ne down and taken her seat at the breakfast- 
fives and never said a word, -about what she 
had seen, to anyone! She could not—she would 
not, have done it, sir!” 

Sir Caryl grew paler and paler as he heard all 
this, It was the first he had known about the 
hidden garments, or the fact that a belief that 
she was guilty had spread through the neigh- 
borhood. 4 

“There are other corroborative circumstances 
—some of them. seem to give a to her mo- 
tive,” added another of the ia Sowa, to- 
ward Sir Caryl with a significance which show- 
ed him that his name, too, had been mixed up 
with the scandal. 

“T can’t believe it, and I will not believe it!” 
cried the old baronet, sturdily, ‘It is cruel, 
fearful! I shall call to-morrow morning on m 
old friend, Captain tg If his daughter ts 
guilty he will need my friendship, all the more 
—but I cannot believe § SOURS tender-hearted 
girl committed that murder.” 

“We have called at the Rookery, of course,” 
spoke up two or three, “‘but we were refused 


admittance. *“ sympathy was rejected.” 
The conversation, from that time on, until the 
table was dese clung to this one interesting 


topic. Sir Caryl felt those two hours drag b 
ike two weeks. After the ladies had retired id 
the drawing-room there were bolder insinua- 


tions as to @ motive of the young lady in kill-_ 


ee 
* 


ressed 

“No doubt she had good reason for shooting 
him dead. If some one of her sex had killed 
him years ago it would have saved many a 


‘broken heart. We are all awfully sorry for her 


family. Why, sir, if it were proved in court thati 
Miss Cicely did the deed, she would be acquitted 
allthe same! St. Cyr wasascoundrel.” 

Perhaps this feeling explained why Cicely 
had not been arrested. 

None the less she was a ruined girl. For the 
first time Caryl felt a pity for her that was as 
keen as the sharpest.anguish. 

& He had despised—hated her. Now he pitied 
er, * 
Oh, that the intolerably dull festivities would 
be over, so that he could be alone with his pain! 
als ey. were over at last. There had 
been a long hourin the drawing-room—a little 
music, a dance or two, some idle chit-chat—and 
then he was being driven home, through the 
pearly moonlight, Sir John sleepy, Lucy silent 

y his side, 

Sir Caryl wrapped his betrothed carefully in 
her shawls; he was solicitous of her comfort; 
but he could not talk to her. So the drive home 
was a silent one, followed by Lucy’s immediate- 
ly Going to her room and falling asleep in tears. 

aryl could not sleep, He walked about, 
out-doors, nearly all night, throwing himself 
down on a hall sofa to rest, when completely 
worn out. 

A little after sunrise he was out again. His 
feet took him, almost against his will, down the 
steep cliff-path onto the yellow sands, 

@ morning was calm; the sea scarcely sigh- 
ed; the place was solitary. He wandered on 
and on, until he found himself in Boffin’s Bow- 
er, where he flung himself down on the rock and 
fell into one of his reveries. 

Something moving about on the beach, after 
a time, caught bis eye, There was a woman 
walking there. He shut his teeth together on 
the fierce cry which tore its way upward from 
his heart. 

It was Cicely Faye, alone, dressed in a‘long, 
loose white wrapper. Her little white feet 
were bare; her dark hair rippled about her, un- 
bound by comb or ribbon. Her face was as 
white as her dress; its bloom and _ softly-round- 
ed outlines were gone; her dark eyes had a 
weird expression as they roved over sea and 


sky. 

Rive went down close to the water and let the 
incoming waves steal over her pretty, bare feet, 
and laughed like a cbild as they did so. Then 
she nes up a long wreath of wet sea-weed 
and twined it about shoulder and waist in a fan- 
tastic manner which at once called to the ob- 
server’s mind poor Ophelia! 

‘*Great God! the child has gone mad!” mur- 
mured Caryl. 

A cold horror seized him in its ic gripe, as if 
some monster of the deep Clneped: im with a 
hundr_d slimy arms. He could not move. The 
sweat stood on his forehead. 

Cicely began to move about softly to a dance- 
measure which she hummed, holding one end of 
the rayzged wreath of sea-weed over her head. 
Before the young man could brerk the spell of 
horror ig him some one else came in sight on 
the beach, ; 

It was Captain Faye. He approached the run- 
away quietly, as if afraid she might start to run 
from him, coming up behind her and slipping 
his arm about her waist: 

** My poor darling!” 

She flung away her wreath, casting ber arms 
about his neck and looking up mournfully, her 

x, worn face on his bosom— 

‘*Isn’t this a sweet place, papa? Iam happy 
out here, There never was anybody killed on 
this pretty beach, I know. There is no murder- 
ed man on this beach, is there, paper shudder- 
ing. ‘When Caryl said J murdered him he 
made asad mistake. Look! Iam a butterfly— 
see me dance!” and she began to whirl about 


again in that slow, eful measure. 
Mc ra Faye d his eyes to the pitiless 
ues 


ky. 
“od. of Justice, let those who have ene bi 
my darling, suffer for one day the agony they 
have brought upon me and mine!” and then the 
proud man, the hero on the field of battle, burst 
into tears. 


The tears and sobs of a strong man are ter- 
rible to witness. Caryl turned away his head— 
the curse seemed to fall on him. 

He had been an accurcer, though a secret one. 

by My part child, I will not rest, day or night, 
until Le ave a our in gees as Sorin 
su . Godw me to prove it,” sai 
ts captain, when he liga partinity controlled his 
emotion, — } ; 

He then very gently and tenderly drew his 


‘hes / 


jaa, 
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Se hand over his arm and walked away 
with her, 

It was some time before Sir Caryl had strength 
‘to crawl out from the Bower and make his way 
home. That scene on the beach had unmanned 
him. He was forced to believe in Cicely’s guilt, 
‘which seemed to him proven beyond a igh 
venture. But he felt a passion of pity and love 


for her. He ome of that dear ae fl at 
ood. 


the Rookery as if they were of his own blood. 
pains and trouble was his disgrace and 
wble, 

Yet he realized that they would scorn over: 
tures made by him at this late day. 

He entered his own house in a wretched mood. 
Cicely’s pale, strange face, he knew, would 
hsunt his soul forever. 

A. vision of bloom and health and beauty 
floated down the d staircase toward him— 
‘@ vision of gold hair and blue eyes anda fond 
Smile which he was beginning to detest. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“DOUBLE, DOUBLE, TOIL AND TROUBLE.” 
Mrs. VinLAMORA—Or, as she now styled her- 

self, Mrs. Harley St. Cyr—carried ouf her in- 
tention of visiting that rural church in which, 
according to the story she told Mr. Martin, she 
had been married, seven years before. To her 
dismay and grief she found that this very 
church had been almost entirely destroyed by 
fire the previous summer—indeed, by a strange 
coincidence, only about a fortnight before St. 

’s sudden death. 

his, as she declared to the clerk and curate, 
‘was very, very unfortunate for her. Neither 
of these two gentlemen was the same who had 
officiated seven years ago, the clerk of that 
Period being dead, and the curate gone to pre- 
side as rector over a church in Canada. 
. She avowed to the new officials her object in 
‘coming; declared herself to be the wife of the 
murdered man; said she was living as a gov- 
erness in New Orleans when she heard of his 
death; recited the tale of her husband's per- 
Suading her to keep their marriage a secret, and 
afterward denying it; and ended by a passion- 
ate appeal to the clerk to try and remember if 

bad seen the names cf Isabel Juanna Villa- 


' mora and Harley ig Cyr when looking over the 


4 


ea 


books of the chure 
Mr. Jennings, the clerk, assured her that he 
had never had occasion to go so far back in the 
records; that he was extremely sorry, but the 
fire had done its work more completely in the 
little room where the records were kept than 
anywhere else—that no books were sav 
T regret that I cannot be of service to you, 
madam,” he said, politely, while his keen eyes 
ran over the handsome widow rather bold! ‘ 


“The property at stake is large, is it not?” 
Me ‘Aboue £280,000, Mr. J Spstiny ‘a 
tape, Sag! Coe Pb at your hotel, this even- 
rs. St. Cyr 
Ry was going to return to London this after- 
noon; but will be only too glad to wait until to- 
morrow, if you think you can afford me any as- 


ce, 

“T do not know, There were a few pages, 
scorched and almost illegible, which I found, 
where the wind had blown them against the 
gravestones, I will go home ani look those 
Over. I would like to see you again.” 


- feet poo I will wait, ¥ is ge ; 
upon you, then, at the King’s 
Arms, at six oreleek, Mirs.’St. yr.” : 


Thank you, sincerely, Mr. Jennings.” 

This conversation took place oh eid little 
Porch over the vestibule to the ruinous old 
church, the main body of which had been rude- 
ly repaired, the front and tower of the building 
not having suffered much dama No one 
heard it but themselves, the curate having re- 

from the interview a few moments before, 

Jennings watched the figure of the 

r as she walked through the churchyard 
back to the ancient village carry-all, which had 
ught her there. His sharp eyes blinked in 


8 8un, ; 
The handsomest woman I’ve seen this many 


sérp 


Se ge cpm rr 
8, ope she may ge co of 
Service to her, I might get my share of it! 

’s @ chance, James Jennings, for the 


xercise of some of that talent which you have 


prided yourself on possessing! It ma that { 
bes: fated not always to blush ungie,* I am 
red of this rural horizon. Here goes for a 


Wider field, That woman is plucky, 
ed stop at a trifle. The stake is immense. 
ire haps she was St. Cyr’s wife—perhaps not! 
me ber business to prove that she was. It is 
my business to help her to prove it. If she 
Promises to do the fair thing iby 
bromise to place my talents at 


sharp, will 


i 
me, I will 
disposal.” 


| 
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Mr. Jennings was a bachelor of forty, in 
lodgings. There was nothing to prevent his 
ng @ good deal of attention Mrs. St. 


r’s claims, and he gave it. For three hours 
he kept himself apart from others, while -his 
forehead was contracted with thought. 

Punctually at six he was admitted to the lit- 
tle inn parlor where the fair stranger awaited 
him. ere was some. reserve, at first, about 
either one betraying to the other some secrets 
of their character and purposes; but before the 
interview closed they had come to an excellent 
penta ails t and had together laid the 
groundwork for a plan which, Mrs. St. Cyr 
said, must secure her and her darling child jus- 
tice. 
“I dote upon justice; and I feel it my privi- 
lege as well as my duty to fight for the widow 
and fatherless,” asseverated Mr. Jennin 

They shook hands on the platform at the little 
station the next morning, parting excellent 
friends with mutual interests. Jennings was 
xaunted by a pleasant memory of dark-blue 
eyes with long lashes, a low voice, a soft hand 
and a quarter. of-a-million of money. Mrs. St. 
Cyr, snugly ensconced in her seat in a first-class 
carriage, as she whirled throuch the pleasant 
country, did a great deal of hard thinking, gild- 
ed by occasional flashes of memory which. re- 
called that charming companion of her voyage, 
Mr. Marshall. 

‘* le promised to come to sea me,” she mused, 
with a smile. ‘Iam not going to let the ac- 
quaintance drop. I must consult him as to 
what firm of solicitors toemploy. I want keen, 
unscrupulous men who will see me through— 
that is, if pppoe ion is made to my claims. 
Very likely there will be no opposition. There 
are no heirs; at least, I understand none have 
he presented themselves. I may have no trou- 

le at-all; still, I must be prepared for all 
things. I think I have done my work securely, 
thus far.” . 

For a moment her fair brow was knitted by 
dark, gloomy forebodings; but she forced them 
back, and when the train rolled into Kensing- 
ton Station and she emerged from the carriage, 
it was with a calm countenance. : 

A cab was in waiting to convey her to the 
apartments she had engaged in a re 
hotel, and in the cab was ber little son and the 
maid she had engaged to take care of him and 
wait upon herself. ; 

She knew that she would be an object of 
deepest interest to every man and woman in the 
hotel, simply from her name. 

The rumor that a Mrs. Harley St. Cyr had 
appeared from a distant quarter of the world 
and was about to set up her claim and that o 
his child to the fortune left to the murdered 
man, was already flying wildly about London, 

That night our lady devoted to sleep. She 
wished to be fresh and fair for the visit she ex- 
pected; so she put away the weight of care she 
carried about with her through the day, and 
we as me as a child. 

ut, Mr. Marshall did not call upon her the 
next day, though she remained in all day, ex- 
pecting him. 

Martin, in fact, had forgotten all about her. 
He was basking in the warm light of Dolores’s 
beautiful eyes, as he had done the most of the 
time since his arrival in London, 

Dolores, one day, had been sitting at the 
piano in their little reception-room, pale and 
melancholy, brooding over that delicious visit 
she had made to that sunny island lying far 
away in its ring of blue waters, when she was 
surprised by seeing her father re two hours 
before she expected him, bringing with him a 
visitor, 

She looked ae & little wearily; for she was 
not in the m for entertaining friends; but a 
splendid sun of joy broke through the cloudy 
night of her dark eyes, and a little cry of rap- 
ture burst from her red mh then, aining 
the impulse to throw herself, into his arms, she 
came quickly forward and took Martin’s out- 
stretched hand, 

Then, with a sigh, she withdrew it, and her 
long lashes fell over her tco-eloquent eyes, and 
the blush died on her cheek, for she recalled 
what this man knew of her history, and bow he 
had let her go without breathing another word 
of love after she had told it to him. 

Martin, for his part, found the living image 
of the girl he loved even more beautiful than 
his recollection of her, The wall of pride and 
prudenge which he had built up in his own de- 
ense did not withstand, for one hour, the bat- 
tery of those bright eyes. Long before the 
hour for going away, he was ready to come to. 


He remained to the snug little dinner which 
was sorved in the modest breakfast-room: the 


\ 


table | 


: 
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full splendor of the sefior’s former style of liv- 

could not have added one charm to that’ 

simple table; for Martin was in love, snd love 

garnishes a dish more successfully than the 

wisest cordon bleu. _. 

The little party of three lingered long ro 
co. 


the dessert talking of the visit to. Porto 
Finally, the young pair retired to the drawing- 
room, leaving Sefior Leon to his wine, cigar and 
after-dinner nap. , 
‘*Dolores,” said Martin, eagerly, the moment 
the two were alone together, ‘I know what has 
happened! I know you are free! Dolores, my 
own sweet love, there is BE no to keep us 
apart! Ican love you allI will. Do you still 
love me? Iam answered by that look, Dolores. 
You love me!—and there is no bar to the bless- 
ing of that love. You will be my wife some 
day—and soon. Yes, darling, I will never g0 
back over that wide sea until you are ready 
go with me, my own sweet wife! I have for- 
iven your childish folly. Ido not blame you 
for being led into a false step by a man as art- 
ful as the one you married. I thank God you 
are free from him! Only assure me that now 
you ] ve me with a woman’s love, and I am. con- 
tent.” 
‘‘Tam sure, Martin, that what 1 feel for you 
is true, déathless love., I was flattered by St. 
Cyr—but you—you I could follow to death as 
readily as to joy! Whether you love me or not 
—whether 1 am to be happy or miserable, I love 
you. You are my heart’s choies-—for this world 
and the next.” 

They kissed each other, clinging breast to 
breast for a moment. Then Doloresdrew away, 
saying, sadly: ro 

“JT do not deserve this happiness. I am al- 
ways thinking of St. Cyr. is horrible to me 


| tothink thatheis dead! Iam quite sare jnener 
desired his death. Yes, even in thought, Iam 
certain I never wished such a fate befall 


him.” 


hastily uttered) these words, Martin recalled cer- 
tain terrible thoughts and suspicions which-had 
come to him on board the ship, when he heard 
of that man’s fate, and had even followed him 
tothe door of thishouse. These suspicions were 
utterly gone, now; yer he had had them, 

*“Do you know, t 


eel that I ought not t 
ry you, or even pre to marry you, tnt the 
You 


murderer of—of St. Cyr—is discovered? - 
see, I am in danger, every day and hour, of 


having our clandestine marriage come to light. . 


If it should come out, it will inevitably expose 
me to suspicion. And ‘ Cesar’s wife,’” she ad- 
ded, with asad smile, ‘‘ ‘must be above suspi- 
cion. ; 
P The warm flush died out of the young man’s 
ace, pee 
What Dolores anticipated there was every 
reason to t would happen. It was even 
probable that:a scandal which would render the 
whole situation even more deplorable ‘ 
arise. If this woman who crossed the sea on 
the ship with him, could prove that she was the 
first and legal wife of Harley St. Cyr, then any 
story which might get about, telling 
Leon’s secret marriage to him, would expose 
hapless young lady to the worst of gossip, as 
wall as add the motive, should she be accused of 
his death. | 
It was true, Dolores bad assured him, that she 
had never been alone with her husband, and he 
believed her. Would the world believe he 
Young, as Martin was, he realized that “the 
world” always gives credit to the worst side of 
human nature. . 
‘‘For God’s sake, and yours, Dolores, I hope 
nothing may ever reach the surface about that 
affair. Still, if it does, I give you my word of 
honor I willstand by you, like a man—forI love 
ou! 
f She flung her arms about his neck, and began 


ery. 
. Twill not have you ruin yourself,” she said, 


firmly. : 
He soothed and petted her until she was 
Doiores 


calmed, then said: 

“T havea strange story to tell you, ; 
You will be surprised, even more deeply than I 
was. Let us sit here by the fire. I hope I shall 
have time to tell you all before your father 
comes in. 

‘“‘There was a lady passenger on the steamer 
that brought me over, who confided part of her 
history to me. She is, I should think, about 
twenty-six, handsome, a widow, with one child, 
a boy of five. It was she who told me of St. 
Cyr’s death. Then she confessed to me 
she was his wife. She told me where th 
were married, down in the south of England, 
seven years ago. She heard of the large for. 
tune left to Cyr, an 


” 
. 


a4 


“Of course not—of course not,” -—yaty ashe 


ae 


she has come over — 


“ist tele 


’ 
a 
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to establish her own and her child’s. claim to it. 
It seems that she was in the United States at the 
time of the murder, filling the position of gov- 
erness in a family in New Orleans. It seems 
her husband misused her and soon abandoned 


her. Now, dearest, I hope she may be ae te 
ucki- | 
with St. | 


rove her story and get her property. If. 
» 00 portion of our ngueaioahies 
comes to the surface, all will go well. 1 
ae pray it may remain as if it had never 
nm 


' But a sudden terror filled the heart of the 
ans lady. She clutched him by the arm, and 
ked at him with wide, wild eyes, 

*T am all the time dreading it,” she confessed. 
“T forgot it, almost, when you came; but Iam 
always thinking and shuddering. Do you know? 
—I Lave something to confers to you! My dear 
school-friend, Cicely Faye—who was my conji- 
dante through all—has m suspected of the— 
the murder! Isit not dreadful? Her own lover, 
the gentle:nan to whom she was engaged, broke 
with her, because she arranged an interview be- 
tween St. Cyr andme, He saw her note, ask- 
ing him, St. Cyr, to meet her on the beach; and 
she would not expt use she was too loy- 
al to me. Now, he suspects her of the horrid 
deed, and she will not say one word in self-de- 
fense. She thought I did it. Ah! is it not 
strange?—terrible? Ido not know what to do! 
They say that Cicely is suspected by many. 
The only way she can clear herself is by giving 
c the world a full explanation of my folly, and 

we sai init, as confidante. Ihave kept silence 
-—allowed her to remain under this ban—and 
she has been ill—had brain-fever, or something, 
Thardly understand what; and I have been per- 
fectly helpless and wretched.” 

* Martin ed, growing cold and hopeless, 

“This makes a bad matter ten thousand times 
worse,” he said, drearily. 

_“« Ah! it was so fearful to have to tell my fa- 
ther everything—to be arrested for murder 


eel I had not the courage. Truly, I 
iid have proclaimed everything weeks ago; 


tell all, to-day, if 
‘digo Sagat raf 


but I wai hoping the real assassin would be 

e detectives, and thus dear 

< cleared, without compromising me. 

While I hesitated I learned that she was ill, ana 

out of her mind; and I know that her lover is 

betrothed to another young lady, But I wili 

ou bid me, Martin. I know 
will call papa in, now.” 

arken, Dolores. We will wait a few 

feys, until this new Mrs. St. Cyr says what she 

nas tosay. Meantime, J will speak to your fa- 

ther, Iwill see what can be done. vey a 


_ that poor, innocent young lady shall be free 


‘rushed off and engaged 


trom suspicion; even if you, my darling, are 
harmed. I hope, with you, that the detectives 
will ferret out the real criminal. Doubtless 
there were dark episodes in the life of Harley 
St. Cyr which exposed him to his fate.. Mean- 


Be er Miss Faye should be comforted—assured 


t every shadow shall be removed from her. 
You will go to see her, Dolores?” 

“Certainly, as soon as her friends will allow 
it, Ihave been there twice; but Miah would not 
pee me to see her. If Cicely shonld die TI 

vould feel that I had murdered her. Oh, I 
ought to have told allat once! I never dream- 
ed of such terrible consequences! And ciety 
was proud, and would not explain to Sir Cary], 
because he had been jealous so soon; and he 
‘ self, out of spite, to 


a he did not care for—and all goes wrong,” 


“be bra 


ce. | 


ther turned on his 


vered Dolores, sobbing; “wrong, st 3 
wrong! If it were not for you, Martin, I should 
wish to be dead! I do want to do right—only I 
am such a coward. If you will act forme I will 

ve, : 


CHAPTER XVI. 
JEALOUS AND FOND, 

THosE were dark days at the Rookery. 

That summer which had begun so sunnily 
ended in stormy blackness, 

The last rose faded and ‘fell from its airy 
perch under Cicly’s window. 

‘The sea kled, the clouds melted into gold- 
en fleece, the crisp air of September shook the 
ivy on its gabled hight; outwardly, the plage 
ome 


was as it had been—inwardly, that happy 


was in ruins, 
That day when Captain Faye first heard that 
his daughter was suspected, and called her to 


‘an interview with him in the library, ended the 


leam of pleasure for the family. 

! what a stern, cold face was that the fa- 
: ar child. Cicely could not be- 
lieve her dear father could look at her that 


sme ie te sat bt 
L weet eyes, WHIC no 
nis flerce demand: 


_ droop before 
\ 


“ What is this I am told, Cicely?” 

“Why do you speak to me 80, papa? What- 
ever you have heard I am innocent. Do you 
wish me to tell you about it, dear papa?” 

** All—everything! Do not conceal the least 
thing. Give me the facts—from the begin- 


ning. 
wy was out on the beach the morning of the 
murder, Iwas upon the cliff in a little grotto I 


named Boffin’s Bower. I have not been happy 
lately, dear papa, and have often gone out to 
walk early, 


use I could not ay I saw 
Mr. St. Cyr come round the rock on the sands. 
It began to storm, or was storming, and I 
watched him, Mie ea at his being there, and 
I sew a woman come behind him—a rather tall, 
slender woman, wrapped in a waterproof cloak. 
I did not dream she was going to hurt him un- 
tii she stretched out her arm and fired, I 
screamed, but it was too late.” 

Here Cicely paused, put her hand to her fore- 
head, and seemed to be recalling the scene. 

“*'You ran down to St. Cyr, and stood by him, 
trying to do something for him?” 

“Yes, pa The woman—” here she paused 
again, contracted her brows, and seemed to 
think about it. 

‘Well?—the woman—” 

Cicely stared at him vacantly. 

‘TI cannot remember,” she said, with a sigh. 
“T put my wet clothes ina trunk. I was sure 
that Dolores shot him; but she says she did not 
do it. I think it strange—don’t you, papa?” 

“Think Dolores shot him? Who is Dolores? 
Do you mean your school-friend, Miss Leon?” 

“Tam sure Nora suspects me, but, I tell you 
it was the woman. the, look at meso, it hurts 
me here,” pressing her hand to her heart, ‘Sir 
are has such a jealous disposition.” 

“Cicely Faye, why, if you saw that murder, 


did you say nothing about it when you came 
home?” 

“Papa, please do not be hard upon me. I 

1d Dolores, often and often, she ought not to 
marry him secretly. J was not there.” 

** Cicely, for God’s sake, look me in the eye!” 

She sprung to his breast and patted his cheek: 

“There, there, there! I knew you would be 
true to me, papa.” 

“True to you? Yes, yes, my poor darling! 
Tell me the whole story, my pet, Try to think 
just how it happened.’ 

He bent over her, full of awful solicitude. 

She burst into a ringing laugh, and patted his 
cheek again. 

‘*Cicely, Cicely, what is the matter with you?” 

“There is a mill-wheel turning in my poor 
head, papa. It was put into it yesterday. I 
wish they would take itout again. It prevents 
my thinking or sleeping. I willtell you all about 
Dolores, when the wheel stops. cannot re- 
member it now.” 

Ay! the cruel conduct of Sir Caryl, the de- 
nial of Dolores, the strange looks of her friends, 
the Mab ne of her own family, had done their 
work !—the captain saw that Cicely’s reason was 
affected. 3 f 

Guilty or innocent, she was no longer bril- 
liant, gifted Cicely Faye, the light, the glory of 
her father’s home, but.a r, mad creature 
whose future was blighted, whose beautiful 
eyes, so wistful, so piteous and frightened, were 
sad to see. Captain Faye aned aloud, and 
wrung his hands. She looked at him a moment, 
then went and sat down by the window where 
she seemed to lose herself in a long reverie. 
When her father grew more calm he approach- 
ed her, taking one of her little hot hands in his: 

“‘ Does your head pain you still, my dear?” 

She answered him on 4 with that troubled 
glance. He could not get her to talk any more 


at that time. She was as gentle as a dove; but 
she had long fits of silence when she would not 


speak. 

Prat night the family paces staid long at 
the Rookery. He got Cicely to tell him about 
the wheel that turned in her head, giving her so 
much trouble; he watched her motions, the pe- 
culiar expression of her eyes; he made her talk 
about St. Cyr, the woman, her friend Dolores. 
His opinion, given to the distressed parents, was 
that Cicely’s madness was that of a mind over- 
strained at one point—that, while it was not 
hopeless, it would need rest, quiet, long repose 
and tender, wise watching. He promised, a 
their request, to keep her mental condition a 
professional secret, and leaving medicine to 
soothe the nervous excitement under which she 
labored, he went away. 

And so, the shadow over the Hecrery Came 
and stayed. That cruel fear that their darlin 
might be arrested gave place to a blessed belie: 
in her innocence and a, tender, loving pity which 
watched over oy ur of. her darkened lif 
y 


0 ife, 
Notes were made by the family of every word, 


“- 
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however wild or disconnected, which made 
reference to the murder; and, from these notes, 
Captain Faye was weaying a connected thread, 
which, had Dolores Leon been the assassin, 
would have secured her arrest, Indeed, the cap- 
tain had all prepared to make the accusation 
against her—urged by the natural desire to free 
his own daughter’s fame from the dark cloud 
upon it—when he was brought to a stand-still 
and made to hesitate, by the rumor which flew 
abroad as soon as . Villamora announced 
herself as Mrs. Harley St. Cyr. 

Here was cause for deliberation. 

The captain was shrowd, quick to add this to 
that, keen to infer. The appearance of a de- 
serted wife on the scene was quite enough to 
ik ay his caution and cause him to wait and 
watch. ' 

Yet Captain Faye, from the broken sentences 
which had been pieced together, from time to 
time, as they came from Cicely’s lips, had dis- 
covered the secret marriage between Bt. Cyr 
and Dolores Leon; had been to London and 
hunted down the church in which the marriage 
took place—copied the record—had convinced 
himself that Dolores had met St. Cyr on the 
beach—that Cicely was. their confidante—had 
even proven the fact that Dolores had not been 
at home in her father’s house in London, the 
morning of the murder, but had come home late 
that afternoon, after wala a train which 
came in from th» west, and had dressed for a 
ball in great haste, at her father’s request. 

All this the self-constituted detective had dis- 
covered; and had felt certain he was on the 
right track, until the story of the deserted wife 
and child came to him, through the papers, 

At that news, he was disposed to wait. 

A father, who has a dear daughter’s 
name at stake, has a, mighty inducement to put 
forth his best efforts in her defense. 

Captain Faye was vigilant, sleepless, quiet, 
but never-tiring. He made frequent Visita to 
London—and other places. 

Not even his own family knew the object of 

these visits. , 
. Meantime, over at Cliff Castle, there was 
bustle and change, Before the Crossleys left 
for the October s gouing on_Sir John’s place, 
there were many. things for Caryl to attend to 
at the castle. He had planned extensive altera- 
tions and improvements, which must proceed, 
under pressure, if completed in time for his re- 
turn with his bride at Christmas, 

If Lucy judged of his affection for her by the 


money he was spen: on ee, tions for her 
reception as his wife, then she every reason 
to be content, On the other hand, if she judged 


by his personal devotion to her, she had every 
reason to be dissatisfied. He never made love 
to her. He was kind and courteous—nothing 
beyond that. He sought no o Oa ay to 
whisper sweet nothings in moo corners; he 
made no delicious privacy for the two, in bay- 
window, porch, or under cover of piano-play- 


e did not even look happy. 

Lucy was not over-sensitive. She had a calm, 
rweet, loving temper, easily satisfied; but even 
Lucy grew more and more Geog ai ag ma = 
difference to her. Many a tear wel her 
blue eyes of which he, lost in brooding reveries, 
took no note, 

At first sho had gone to him as freely as a 
child to its friend. : 

He was her own dear cousin, who was 80 
good as to allow her to love him all she pleased! 

Love made more of a woman of the lovely 
girl. She began to fear that her heart would 
always ache if Caryl did not notice her more, 
She longed for the little vivid blisses and in- 
terests of a happy engagement, She wished 
that she had more pride, so that she might show 
her cousin that she would not be slighted, Yet 
she was so afraid of losing him that she dared 
not resent his indifference. 

A stolen kiss, a pressure of the hand, a few 
moments’ stolen chat sought for by him, would 
have been more to her than the costly boudoir 
he was building for her, the new velvet carpets, 
the wall paper from Morris’s, the oriel window 
overhanging the sea, 

After that morning when Caryl had_ seen 
Cicely Faye come down to the beach, and had 
learned that she was mad, he grew worse and 
worse in his moods and his neglect. 

Every day Lucy’s fair, pink cheeks were 
flushed with the anes a sears op ohn, 
amused and en y the wor g on, 
looked after the + ovens “ae noticed 
nothing wrong wit aug) . } 

Lightaing sometimes flashes and smites out of 


a cloudless sky; and sunny natures, like Lucy’s, 


sometimes flash out in a sudden blaze of anger. 
“You go down on the beach every morning, 


a A 


Caryl; yet you never ask me to go with you. “TY 

dearly fove the beach ar in the day. ay 

=e sands to think and to be alene, 
s 


Vee To think how sorry you are that you 
are going to “y me,” 

They were w: ng up and down the drawing- 
room after dinner, Sir John not having aban- 
doned the Madeira and cigars. 

Caryl looked down into the lovely girl-face in 
some surprise. 

“Why do you say that, Lucy?’ 

‘* Because it is true, Bo pwr B ae tears. 

*“T hope you are not going to be one of those 
peevish, teasing women, Lucy! I thought you 
Were sweet and amiable—” 

** And a fool!” added she, bitterly. 

**Come,” said he, a little im tiently, ‘let 
us have some music,” and he led her to the 


piano and seated her. 
It was the same as eth that he preferred 
her singing to talking with her. She had hoped 
secretly that he would coax her, apologize, even 
make a little love to her; but he had only cold- 
ly turned her over to the piano to get rid of 
her. Assoon as she could control her-voice, she 
began, very sweetly and tremulously, one of 
his favorite songs, while he paced up and down 
not far away ; but she knew, she knew, she eaic 
to herself tems tf that he was not thinking 
of her or her singing 

It was not a cheerful look-out upon their fu- 
ture, 


CHAPTER XVIL 


THE ARROW TIPPED WITH INCURABLE POISON. 


THOSE morning rambles of Sir I’s on the 
beach were not discontinued, nor did he invite 
his betrothed to share them, 

It was the last week of their stay at Cliff 
Castle; thefirst of October was to see them on 
their way to Sir John’s country-place. 

Why did he walk on the seashore morning 
after morning, and evening after evening? 
Caryl had asked himself he could not or would 
not have answered. It is a way we have of 
blinding ourselves to what we might see plain- 
ly enough, if we only would. 

It was the faint expectation of again meeting 
that fair, mad maiden which drew the youn 
patonelto thd ypince'wieere he had lest feueld 
her. Caryl’s feelings, in that hour, had under- 
gone a complete revulsion toward the girl he 

ad loved, and loving, had condemned. Heno 
longer despised Cicely Faye. He pitied her with 
er, unutterable pity. He said to himself: 
“God has punished her -for her deceit and co- 
quetry. It is left'to me to pity her.” 
He was not aware that his feeling went much 


beyond that. He knew that he repented, more: 


and more, every day, that he had rashly Paergs 
ed to the temptation to let his cousin love him. 

He no longer promised himself that he would 
be moderately happy with blue-eyed Lucy. 
Her company was oming irksome to him. 
Yet, like a weak, hesitating coward—and Cary! 
was not weak generally—he allowed the prepa- 
rations for the wedding to go on—ay, even fe- 
verishly hurried them. 

The e ment was public to the whole 
country; every one knew why Cliff Castle was 
being refurnished; Lucy was daily receivin 
congratulations, It was impossible, Cary! sai 
over and over to himself, as he lay prone on the 
rock of Boftin’s Bower, that he could break off 
now. Lucy was very, very fond of him. Her 
friends would justly resent such trifling con- 
duct on his part. was his duty to struggle 
ae this dislike which was creeping 
into his heart. , : 


What! dislike a woman so beautiful, pure, 
amiable, affectionate, as Lucy Crossley? 

“Ido not like her half so well as when she 
was only my cousin. I would to Heaven Lord 
Hautboys had her! They say he is quite dis- 
consolate—does not rally from _ the disappoint- 
ment. He is just the man for Lucy!—worships 
the ground her foot touches!” 

Caryl had fine, changeful eyes. They were 
steel-blue, like the sea under the gray sky, as he 
gazed solemnly across the watery waste. As 
his thoughts reverted to one who was never, for 
@ moment, really out of them, they grew dark 
and: troubled; you would have said then they 
were black eyes. ie 

I could hardly describe the change which a 
knowledge of Cicely’s madness had worked in 
him. It had by no means convinced him of her 
innocence. On the other hand, it = deepen- 
ed his conviction of her sin. It-was not strange, 
he thought, that her reason should have given 
way from the fearful pressure of remorse and 
terror. It was her fit punishment. Yet he felt 
toward her a great, yearning tenderness. 


Or es © er i 


Oo ee 


He ae 2 to see her again. He would, had 


Ar icone 
shrinking back a little, her dark, wistful eyes 
searching his face, 

He bowed his head in assent. For once he was 
ashamed that he was the man he was; for there 
wassomething in thatsoft,troubled glance which 
ace’ him of a cruel injustice. 

‘Then do not call me your darling again,” 
she said, with gentle dignity, ‘I thought that 
I was your dear love once, Sir Caryl—long, lon, 
ago, long ago—but hee broke my heart, an 
poor papa’s heart. You said false things about 
me—you placed this mill-wheel in my head 
which keeps turning, night and day, so that i 
never a; now, and cannot think of things 
clearly. If you had loved me, Caryl, would you 
have done that ? No, no, no!” 
; deve shook her head, looking at him reproach- 

y. 

A bitter groan was the strong man’s answer. 

She pressed her two little hands to her tem- 
ples, and faintly smiled: 

“Are you sorry?” 

“My God, yes Sorry enough! But you did 
not do right, Cicely! You know you did not do 
right! saw the note in which you asked St. 
Cyr to meet you on the sands!” 

“Dolores wanted me to ask him, She said 
she would be there, and she wanted to see him 
so much. She was married to him, you see,” 

“Dolores wanted to see him! Tell meall about 
it, Cicely ”—Sir Caryl’s pulse throbbed heavily, 
his eyes glittered eagerly; but Cicely pressed her 
hands more tightly to her temples, and her smile 
grew vague. 

‘Tell me more about-it.” 

“J will, when my head isquiet. It pains me 
and the wheel goes round so fast. If I should 
sit here awhile and look at the sea, it would get 
better. It always does my head good to look at 
the sea. Papa has promised to take me a long 
voyage very soon now. He is just waiting to 
find out about this new Mrs, Cyr. For my part, 
I cannot believe she was his wife—for Dolores 
was his wife, I know.” 

She seated herself quite near him and sat per- 
fectly still gazing off dreamily at the wide, quiet 
ocean, 

Cary] was afraid she would take cold; yet he 
could not at. once disturb her; his whole bein 
panes toward her, as the sea to the land. 
doubt, terrible in its remorse and joy, wascr 


ing into his mind, that Cicely pnt have ex- 
plained matters to his satisfaction if he had ap- 


_THE LOCKED HEART. 
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| should die of shame to be Sisov oan: is 
I inally >» BHO in a’ 
rather’ 


ae 


roached her properly. rag Racal alas! was 


be dared do so; have presented himself at the e story never to be told? He had read that 
Rookery; but he knew that he would not be a | mad pocns never stniled. Cicely was smiling, 
welcome guest there, The prospect o ng | sweetly and pathetically, as she watched the 
North, joining a gay party, hunting, fishing, long waves roll in and break softly on the white 
making merry and marrying, while nothing | sand. 
but Gistnecs hung over the Rookery, seemed to Perhaps, when the sea Yorngpiwras tried, she 
him unbearable, would be restored to reason. Her madness was: 
He loved gentle Mrs. Faye asa mother; pretty | very quiet and harmless, ; 
Lady Graham asa sister; while his heart bled Sir Caryl, dumb with anguish, watched the 
for the proud-spirited captain. Yet he had cut | young, worn, lovely face, feeling that all he 
himself off from showing them friendship—he essed, even his life, would he give to see 
had. been first to condemn. Faye restored to her proper self. He 
He had heard, with passing wonder, that a | would rather m her, than.any other 
wife and child had come forward to claim St, | woman in the world, sane. He would gladly 
Cyr’s inheritance— give his time to the care of her. Was she inno- 
‘The cause, perhaps, of Cicely’s trouble with | cent or guilty! It no longer mattered. He 
him,” he thought. loved her 
The red of the sunrise was yet rosy in the It. was a strange scene for Lucy Crossley to 
gray rippling clouds and the gray rippling sea, | come upon! Lucy had awakened early that 
as Caryllay there with a hot brow and a ti morning and was lying, thinking over her 
heart. He had promised himself an easy re. | cousin’s behavior—fretting at the consciousness 
covery from the wound of loving that which | of his indifference—when she heard his step pass- 
had proved parila et, every day, he was ing her door, and, a moment later, the great 
a man more fatally il}. The arrow bows had 1 door softly open and close. : 
been tipped with an incurable poison. “He has gone to the beach,” she cried, ‘TI 
The consciousness that this was so grewslowly | am going, too. I will meet him there, and I 
upon him. will toll him all I think about our affairs; I will 
‘Cicely, Cicely, Cicely!” burst from him, | offer to reléase him from this engagement, which 
with a great cry. he is already so tired of. Icannot-endure this! 
That instant, as if his passionatesummons had | Iam neither a child or an idiot, He must not. 
raised her from the geen Cicely’sslight figure | trifle with me.” 
ap toiling up the path to the Bower. She sprung out of bed and'quickly dressed 
Jaryl rose to his feet, staring at her as if she | herself without awakening her maid. Even in 
were a spirit, this emergency she selected a blue morning- 
She did not appear alarmed atthe sight of him, | dress which was particularly becoming to her, 
but paused and looked at him solemnly. He | and looked at herself in the glass after shé had 
saw that her poor little feet were bare, and | put on her wide-brimmed garden-hat. 
bleeding from contact with the sharprock. He er eyes were very bright, her cheeks flushed 
could have wept over them and kissed them, it | with feeling; her beauti air, hastily 
was 80 pitiful to see them, in their rose-leaf soft- | braided, hung down her back. ‘“‘It-issostrange 
nee WeEnded, by the harsh path. She had evi- | I cannot make him love me!” she thought, as 
dently escaped, as before, In her nigh she turned from the image of her own exceed- 
choosing the deep repose of morning to ing loveliness. 
from her chamber down to the murmuring, Lucy, following her betrothed with a sud- 
whispering sea. den boldness to which only resentment could 
fs ly, my love, my darling!” have driven her, glided down to the beach and 
Cary] did not know what he was saying, nar | followed on until, at the turn by the rock, she 
that he was holding out his hands to her, with a | came unexpectedly upon that singular scene in 
quivering smile, his pale face growing more | Boffin’s Bower. Li 
2. The autumn winds had torn the foliage from 
“* Are you Sir Caryl she asked him, © vines which had screened it in summer- 


time, and she plainly saw her cousin sitting 

there, staring, with eager, devouring gaze, at a 
ung lady in a loose white wrapper, with long 
rown hair floating unrestrained down her 

shoulders. Ws 
The scene so shocked Miss Crossley that she 

hastily retreated. 

i Young woman, with loose hair and bare 
ect. 


When Lucy had regained the shelter of the 


projecting cliff, she stopped to press her hand 
over her fluttering heart. : 
Her cheeks were blanched, she panted for 


breath. 
Oh, misery, disgrace, despair! Unhappy 


i 

Ns ho ae this wanton, wicked girl sitting be- 

side Cary 8 
That Cicely Faye was pertishy. insane was 

not known to the neighborhood. 16 doctor 


or eid 
her family had carefully * gh ose her poor, piti- 
ful secret from the world. So, to Lacy’s su 


prised aL empio.st. there was no 
of this nge conduct. ; 

Neither did Lucy know that Miss Faye was 
the young lady with whom her cousin had once 
had an affatre decour. She had never suspect- 
ed this person as being theone. She had only 
heard of Miss Faye as one of the many loves of 
the murdered St. Cyr, and that. people thought 
{t pcssible she was his assassin. 

Ene did not dream, either, who the young wo- 


man was by Caryl’s side; but she no longer | 


wondered at his frequent and early visits to the 
beach, and his refusal to take her with him! 

In that one astonished, momentary gaze she 
became aware that the girl was very young— 
as young as herself—and 
as herself! ‘ 

Poor Lucy had never before realized that such 
fearful passions inhabited her own calm bosom. 
It was unladylike to be too much in earnest, 
Yet, there she stood, the rage of ten thousand 


utiful—as beautiful 


on 


evil spirits tearing her heart, frantic with anger, . 


| white with jealousy, even feeling the impulse to 


rush upon and destroy her shameless rival, 

Ah! love is a tiger ad well as a dovel 

One moment she felt that she must return and 
accuse them to their faces—the next, that she 
into their conduct. | F 
storm of tears; and, after that, grew rath 
calmer, and walked quickly home. et 
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Stealing into the house unobserved, she crept | 


into her room and flung herself face down, on | 

her . There her maid, coming in half an’! 

hour later, found her, with red eyes and a white 
and it gave me sucha head-— 


face. 
ia | got ue ea 

inette. Ishall not be able to go down | 
to breakfast, I know.” | 
So the maid darkened the room and reported, | 

t breakfast, that Miss Crossley was ill witha 

eadache; and Sir John sent his love, and Caryl 

@ bouquet of rare roses, from the hot-houses 
‘which roses went-up to Luey with her tea and. 


toast. 

She burst into tears again when Ninette told | 
her who they came from; then explained that. 
she cried because she was nervous. ‘ 

Lucy kept her bed until within an hour of 
juncheon. She was trying to decide what to do 
before she faced her cousin in. She finally 
firmly decided to tell Cary! what she had seen— | 
break off the engagement at once, and then ask | 
her father to take her away somewhere, 

“T ought to see Caryl before luncheon. I | 

ht not, indeed, to sit at his table or taste his | 

sighed, trying to be heroic. 

She rung for Ninette, dressed as speedily as 
possible, and went down to the drawing-room 
with a faltering step. On the way she met a 
messenger dispatched to consult her about the 
_ walls of the room that was to be their room af- 

ter what color would she choose 
should be the prevailing one? 

“Oh, I'do not care!” cried the poor girl, in- 
bie y wringing her hands. ‘‘ You must 
on ir Caryl. I will not decide,” and she bur- 
ried on. 


- She had not taken three paces down the draw- 
ing-room when her cousin came to meet her. 
He took her cold hands, which she feebly at- 
tempted to withdraw, saying, gently: 
** You are ill, indeed, dear Lucy. There are 
d ep shadows about your eyes, and I never saw 
you so pale.” 
Summoning all her strength, she lifted her re- 
roachful eyes to his; but, as soon as she met his 
Kind Jance, and the music of his voice melted 
upon her ear, the feeling that she had to quar- 
rel with him and part from him forever became 
insu ble. de, anger, just resentment, 
de nee, fled from’ before one look ‘of those 
‘oved eyes. 
“TJ cannot give you up+-though I know T 
ought to,” she sobbed, and flung her white arms 
thisneck. — : 


** Why ought you to give me up, Lucy?’ 

She had not ae wvord £ say. She vn clung 
about him, like a sweet pink rose about a trellis, 
her fair face dewed with tears, until he led her 
to a sofa, sat beside her, wiped her velvet cheeks 
with his kerchief, and made courtesy seem so 
like tenderness that she was comforted for the 
moment, and almost persuaded herself that the 
acene of the early morning was but a dream. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE FISHERMAN AND THE LADY. 

' From his daughter’s disjointed piel Cap- 
tain Faye’s ees had all been fixed on her 
school friend, Dolores Ion. He had been about 
to take a journey to London with the of 
seeing Dolores and making her confess her inti- 
macy with St. and her visit to the beach 
‘the morning y 

nee and 


oung lady 
village ng, and de- 
parted by the 9-o0’clock train, who could be no 
other than Miss Leon, 

The young lady had suddenly appeared at the 
pag Se] siviving on foot, from over the moors; 
she had been closely vailed, seemed burried an 

itated, and had taken a ticket for London. 

_ There were many other facts which Captain 


great importance, min confidential 
communication with an old fisherman, who had 
a cottage or hut, built out of driftwood and the 
wreck of ships, a little further down the beach, 
about midway between the village and the 
Rookery. He had paid the old fellow to keep 
silence until such time as he should summon him 
as a witness. 
The fisherman said that, on the morning of 
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THE LOCKED HEART. 


draw, and looking again out the window, saw 
a lady coming along the same path. That 
struck him as being rather odd, it be re) 
early; so he went to the front window, Ww 
the curtain aside, just a crack, and peeped out. 


He had a good look at her as she went by. Sne 


was a handsome woman, tall and slim, dressed | 


in black, with a thick vail, which she had drawn 
buck. He thought sho might be twenty-eight 
or thirty years old. She looked savage. She 
did not seem to be out on we pleasant errand. 
She was frowning in a blac way and biting 
her lips. She went by, stealthy-like, with long, 
soft steps. He thought she would get a wet- 
ting. It had threatened, all the morning, to 
storm; and at that time the thunder was break- 
ing overhead and the wind blowing enough to 
—s her, She had not got around the turn 
before it began to pour. It was none o’ his 
businéss, and he took his breakfast. Lord! how 
the wind howled for a few minutes! He was 
just draining his third and last cup when some- 
dy pushed open the door and came in, drip- 
ping wet and frightened like. It was the lady! 
6 would. know her among a thousand. She 
asked him, would he take ber in his boat across 
the cove, to the village beyond Cliff. village, 
Bunegate. She would pay him three prices. 
He said he would as soon as the wind run down 
alittle. She said it was running down already 
—it was only a summer storm—-and she wasn’t 
the least afraid. ‘‘I’m in a frightful hurry,” 
she said; ‘‘ I want to get the ten-o’clock steamer 
that touches there. I must getit!” and she shook 
at him a purse full of gold. 

“She hurried me, every move I made, until 
we pushed off, the sai] of my little craft all set, 
and we flying through the foam like as if the 

vil were after us—which, no doubt, he were. 
She sat there, holding on, and never screamed, 
even when the water went clean over the buat. 
She was a plucky one! 

‘When we was wel] off from the shore sha 
asked me, ‘could I keep a secret? J said I 
could, if it were worth my while. 

‘** Well,’ said she, ‘I’ve just shota man. I’m 
a@ murderess, You will hear of it when you go 
back. But don’t you think ill of me,’ for he 
richly deserved it. He’s ruined men and wo- 
men enough to filla church,’ saysshe. ‘Ive 
done & deed by putting an end to his ca- 
reer. Now swear,’ says she, ‘never to tell of 
this meeting with me, or anything you know 
about me—swear it, by the Holy Ghost, and 
Tl give you a hundred pounds in gold.’ *Sup- 
posing I don’t swear?’ says I. ‘You must,’ says 
she, and she whipped a pistol out of her pocket 
and told me I’d be a dead man in less’n a min- 
ute, unless I swore, by the aay Ghost, not to 
ever say a word about her, or le 
aught about the murder. And so I was took at 
a disadvan end had to swear. When she 
made the oath as binding as she could I had to 
say it over after her, and then she gave me the 
hundred pound, sure enough. I can show you 
the money, Captain Faye, in the till of my chest. 
I landed her at the quay, of Bunegate,in time 
for the steamer; and I wouldn’t break my oath 
for anything else in the world but your poor 

er, captain. It shows how careful a person 
ought to be about promisin’. How could I fore- 
see that Miss Cicely would be accused 0’ that 
murder, done by that strange woman? When I 
heerd of that, I prayed to be let off from my 
oath, and I believe the good Lord let me off; 
and I told you—-and I'll swear to that woman in 
pe court; for I never can forget the look of ber 

ace,’ 

There was a pt ger eontradiction in the 
evidence; inasmuch as the murderess went by 
boat to Bunegate, while the other dark, slim, 
tall lady took the train. The captain had to 
make up his mind that Miss Leon had gone to 
Bunegate, and that there was nothing suspicious 
about the other lady. He requested the old 
fisherman to keep quiet and say nothing to any 
one save himself, while he continued his secret 
search into the crime. 

Affairs had arrived at this stage when the ru- 
mor came from London that a wite had put in 
her claims to St. Cyr’s estate. ane anew 
suspicion flashed into Captain Faye’s mind. He 
resolved to be more cautious and vigilant than 
ever. A wife? That might mean much. But 
this lady had been in the United States at the 
time the murder was committed. Had she been 
in the United States at that time? He would 
see. The vital interest which he had in the case 
—the nt impulse to clear his dear child’s 
name from basest slander—made Captain Faye 
a detective whom the guilty, Whoever she was, 
might well fear. =~ 

t was nearly two weeks since the advent of 

St. Cyr, and the setting wp of ber claims 

and those of her child to the St. Cyr, property. 
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The twenty-fourth of September was the day 
he expected to leave the Rookery. 
On the afternoon of the twenty-third Miss 
Leon came there from London and surprised 
; him with a visit. Her father was not with her; 
| she sapere’ much agitated; while the very 
sight of her, coming to him in such evident em- 

barrassment, threw Captain Faye intoa tremor 
| of anticipation, 
| Dolores asked to see him alone, 
| . He took her into the library and locked the 

oors, ‘ 

He was as much agitated as she was. He ex- 
pected nothing but that her conscience had 
urged her to come and confess her crime to him, 
And so she did! On her knees, paling and ftush- 
ing, weeping and trembling, Dolores poured 
forth the story of her wrong-doing. But, it was 
not the story he had expected. It was only the 
story of a school-girl’s foolish romance and se- 
cret marriage, afterward bitterly repented of. 
She confessed how she had got poor Cicely into 
trouble by pat apg her the agent of those secret 
interviews with St. Cyr, on the beach, which 
had aroused ee of Sir Caryl perp pe 
and thus involved Cicely in troubles that should 
her own. She confessed that she 
ised in boy’s 


H 

' 

have been onl 

bad come to the beach. first, dis, 
clothes, and that Sir Caryl, seeing Cicely em- 
bracing her, had had good reason to feel as he 
did. She praised Cicely’s constancy in friend- 
ship—her noble determination to protect her 
friend from the consequences of her rash mar- 
riage—she avowed herself ready to make any 
sacrifice or reparation in her power, to clear 
had set 

ther all, 

Captain 


Cicely of the vile rumors which goss 
afloat. She said that she had told her 
and that he had sent her to confess to 


Faye. 
a Did she, aie Das nothing of the murder?’ 
“No, ah, no! Was it possible he could suspect 
her of it? Bhe was as innocent as a babe, of any 
knowledge of the hideous crime.” 


‘It may be as unjust for me to suspect you as 
for others to suspect my poor darling,” said the 
captain. ‘‘ But, whoever the murderess is, I 


shall never rest until I have ferreted her out. I 
will give my life to the work,” and he looked as 
if he meant it. 

is pray Heaven you may discover her,” cried 
poor Dolores, ‘ 
‘* And now, Miss Leon, you are: worn out with 
your journey and the excitement of this con- 
Go to your room and rest un- 
tildinner. Iam going to London to-morrow, 
and will be your escort home. I have one re- 
quest to make of you: before breakfast, in the 
morning, I want you to go down on the shore 
with me and call at the cabin of a certain old 
fisherman who lives between here and the vil- 

@. 

**Go down on the beach!” echoed Dolores, 
shuddering and turning pale. 

He was watcbing her closely to see how she 
received the proposition. If guilty, she would 
blanch at the mention of the fisherman; 
hardly considered that to pass the place of 
murder would try any woman’s nerves si 
as Dolores was. 

‘* Are you unwilling to go?” 

“ Not if you ask it of me, Captain Faye,” she 
tried to speak bravely, but 
shrunk and shivered. 

‘‘ He will know at once, and set m 
rest,” the captain was thi . “He says he 
can never forget her face, e will know if 
this girl be the murderess whom he took over to 
Bunegate, or not.” He added, aloud: ‘‘ Wea 
must go before breakfast, so as to be ready to 
drive to the station afterward. If you do not 
object, I ee eg request your company,” 

‘“Very well. lam ready to do anything you 
tell me, Captain Faye. Am I to see Cicely?” 

‘‘T think not, this time.. We think she is re- 
covering her mental tone, and desire to avoid 
all excitement for her. The sight of her oki 

' friend might be too nmch of a shock.” 
| Unlocking the dvor he summoned a servant 
to show Miss Leon to her room, 


fession of yours. 


he 
the 


@ saw how she 


doubts at 


When she met the grave, grief-worn famil 
at table a great ont arose in the visitor’s 
throat which destroyed all appetite. She made 
a feint of eating, but the tears constantly well- 
ead into her downcast eyes, and she was glad 
when the time came for leaving the table. 

She had brought this terrible affliction on the 
pride of the household! Nc wonder their hos- 
pitality was restrained and unwilling. 

At daybreak the following morning Captain 
Faye tapped at her door. She wax up and 
dressed, waiting for him, and came outs iin- 
| mediately, 


/ 


: 


Her companion found an extra wrap in the 


hall for her, as the morning was sharp and 
chilly, and they went out and walked quick! 
off down the path which led to the cliffs, in al- 
most utter silence. The sea was rolling green 
and rough, and a biting wind was blowing as 
they came down upon the sands. 

captain stole a furtive look at the girl as 
they passed the very spot where St. Cyr fell. 
She was deadly Hp and shrink Close to him; 
but he had no pity for her—could not afford to 
have pity—and led her on over the ghastly 


Dolores asked herself what he was after. 

He gave no explanation, going rapidly on for 
half a mile or so, over the smooth, wet beach, to 
where, on a little spit of land, stood a queer lit- 
tle cabin built out of odds and ends. 

When they had reached this he turned sud- 
denly upon her: ' 

““Were you ever here before?” 

“No, sir, never.” 

“ Well! you do not 
old fisherman who lives here? 
ment’s business with him.” 

“Certainly I do not object, if you wish it, 
Captain Faye.” 

he was pale and distressed; but showed no 
desire to avoid a meeting with the ovcupant of 
the hut. 

Captain Faye knocked at the door. 

No answer. 

He knocked again—and re . 

‘*He must be off on one of his fishing Exped 
tions; I am very sorry.” .He went around the 
little dwelling; there was the boat, her single 
sail furled, tied up to the tiny dock. 

The captain returned to where Miss Leon was 


standing, : ‘ 

“The old fellow must be oversleeping him- 
self,” he remarked. "ae 

With that he tried the latch, which yielded, 
and opening the door he walked into the one 
room, 

The next moment Dolores heard him utter a 
ery of astonishment, and call to her come in, 

‘Look here, Miss Leon!” , 

She followed where his finger directed, and 
saw.a rude bed, and on the bed a rough old man 
~—asleep?—no, dead. 

There was no mistaking the stillness of that 
sunken face. 

She echoed the cry her conductor had given, 

‘¢ He has been foully murdered,” said the cap 
tain, in a husky, strained voice, looking full in 
her blanching face. 

“Murdered?” echoed Dolores. Then she add- 


object to calling on the 
I have a mo- 


_ ed: “Tt seems tome we are hearing that word 


too.eften.” 

‘““He was stabbed in his sleep, it seems,” con- 
tinued the captain, still watching her sharply. 
‘It must have been done last night, or at the 
latest the night before.” 

‘“’Who could have done it?’ she asked, me- 
chanically, not knowing that she spoke at all. 

‘‘ Ay, there’s the rub, Miss Leon.” 

“Was he say Wes, to you, Captain Faye?” she 
asked, rousing herself. ; 

“Was he anything to you, Miss Leon?’ was 
the curious response. “ 

“No, indeed; I never saw him before. What 
could he be to me?” 

“‘T do not know. I only know that he was 

© only person who saw the murderess on that 
fatal morning, and whose testimony would cer- 
tain 7 convict her! He has been put out of the 
way 

‘‘ How strange! how horrible! Why do you 
look at me so, Captain Faye? Do you suspect 
me? You insult me by such a look!” and the 
native haugbty fire of her Spanish temperament 


d out of Dolores’s beautiful eyes, 
“My poor Cicely has been worse insulted,” 
was the answer. 
“This is a cruel, cowardly outrage!” quavered 
Dolores, bursting into tears. c 
“Tt may be,” rejoined her companion, “ but I 


shall do everything in my power to detect the 
criminal. If it were the queen on her throne, I 
would show no mercy, if it were to clear my 
daughter from this unjust charge.” 

His gleaming eye over the bed, the furni- 
ture—poor, meager f{ible and chairs—and the 


floor, 

Suddenly he darted forward and snatched 
Something from the floor where it lay just be- 
side the bed. The rays of the rising sun, stream- 
ing in at the little window, fell over it, and, as 
it ed bark the light, ou Mev ros anne 
some small piece of lady’s jewelry, set with a 
diamond. The captain Glaced it carefully in his 
pocket, then turned to her- 


Come! Miss Leon, we will return to the 


house, Iwill shut up this place and send for the 
Coroner, I’m afraid, now, that I shall not be able 
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They re 
Rookery. t 

Was the girl who walked by the captain's 
side an audacious hypocrite? He almost thought 
80. 


. hurriedly and silently, to the 


CHAPTER XIX, 
MADAMEP HAS A RIVAL, 

Mavame Sr. Cyr, ensconced in elegant rooms 
in a fashionable West End hotel, was the lion of 
the day. Very few doubted ter story, which 
she told freely to all her acquaintatices, 

It wasa tale of direful» disaster, from: begin- 
ning to end, to have befallen so pretty and help- 
less and youthful a creature. 

Her father had been a wealthy Creole of 
Louisiana in the United States. He had sent 
his motherless daughter to England, to. be edu- 
cated, when she was only eleven years old, and 
she had been in school there for six years, when 
she received news that her father had ruined 
himself by.gambling and shot himself in New 
Orleans. 

‘His fortune’ was all wasted; there was not 
enough left to pay her last six months’ bills: so 
she-was turned out of school, friendiess. penni- 
Jess, sixteen years oldand beautiful. The only 
kindness her former teachers ‘lid her was to get 
her a situation as nursery-governess in a noble 
family. There St. Cyr met her. He fell in 
love with her innocent, childlike beauty. Un- 
known to the lady of the house, he followed her 
up with flattering attentions; but she felt that 
a kind Providence had guided and guarded her, 
giving her strength to refuse his love unlvss he 
proved it by making her his wife. The noble 
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made about ske being the assassin. But a gingtf- 


lar light leaped cut from under her half-closed . 


lashes, folowed by a mocking laugh: 

‘Kir. Jennings, the whole country, over there 
wheie the murder was committed, knows who 
did it, But the guilty one is allowed to keep at 
home, unmolested by the hand of the law, be- 
cause, lorsooth, she belongs to a family of aristo- 
crats! Since such stories are about to my dis- 
credit, it behooves me to demand that the Jaw 
shall do its duty. 

Bs Gauges of Cap- 
tain Faye, retired army officer, re 
Lord This and my Lord That, is arrested on the 
charge which I myself shall now prefer. I was 
anxious to. spare her; but self-preservation is the 
first law of life. 1 have not been idle since J 
came here.. I know what witnesses to. sul:ipona 
to testify against her. A certain former ad. 
mirer of hers, a Sir Caryl Crossley, of clin 
Castle, will be an important witness. There i 
an oid fisherman down on. that beach who yall 
be another. Her own maid knows enough to 
condenm her.. Iam sorry for her—very sorry 
indeed, for L. know Harley St. Cyr’s wiles with 
the fair sex, and that, probably, she was des- 
perate when she did the deed—but I must look 
out 2 myself, of course—must I not, Mr. Jen- 
nings? 
_“ Why, 6f course. As you say, ‘self-preserva- 
tion,’ etc... No one but. a lady of your exquisite 
tenderness of heart, would hesitate an instant. 
If you hang back, shail not! Itis my. du 
see that your. interests. are properly guarded: 
and not only my duty but. my pleasure ”—and 
Mr. Jenmings looked very tenderly inte the 


| handsome face of the widow, who cast.down her 


family in which’she was governess lived in the | 


neighborhood of a certain church in the parish 
of Cresswell; and to that church St. Cyr finally 
took her, and there they were legally married, 
pe s0 privately that even the family in 
which St r visited. and she tanght did not 
hear of it, St.-Cyr having begged the curate 
and clerk to keep their secret for the present. 
under the pretense thata knowledge oft would 
ruin his prospects with his uncle. : 

The story of her living with bim in London 
the following winter—no one dreaming of what 
had become of her and he visiting her oniy se- 
eretly; of the birth of her child; of her gay hus- 
band’s rapid neglect and cruelty; his desertion; 
his pretense that the marriage was not a real 
marriage; of her poverty and broken heart; her 
flight to the United States with her ¢hild; her 
four years’ experience there, spent partly under 
the protection of the nuns and ‘partly as a gov- 
erness again; her reading the news of her hus- 
band’s murder, and berrowing money to come 
to Loncon and establish her rights—all this, 
with ‘strange incidents and romantic episodes 
beyond number—madame told to all who:were 
disposed to listen, 

the was able to borrow all the money she 
needed, on her prospects, and lived extrava- 
gantly, and plotted unceasingly to. win away 
the love of Martin Marshall from the girl on 
whom it was placed. : 

Her claims to the St. Cyr estate were before 
the proper Court, and might have been, per- 
haps, easily acknowledged, had not counter- 
claims been immediately préssed by a second- 
cousin of the murdered gentleman, who emerged 
from some quiet corner of the world at the criti- 
cal moment, and entered into the fight over the 
phat with all that earnestness which 
£250,000 are apt to inspire. He scoffed at the 
idea that this adventuress had ever been the 
wife of his prudent relative—“ the last man on 
earth,” he said, ‘‘to have entangled himself ina 
moneyless alliance with a poor governess.” He 
called upon her to produce the records, the cu- 
rate who had ps rece the cerernony—he even 
broadly hinted that this madame, coming from 
Heaven knew where and being Heaven knew 
what, had murdered Harley; for the single pur- 

ose of carrying out this conspiracy to defraud 
his relatives out of a bequest which, she must 
aa known in some manner, was coming to 
im 

The new claimant was poor; but there were 
lawyers ooo anxiousito conduct his suit on 
the chance of his winning—detectives enough 


- anxious to be placed, like bloodhounds, on the 


track of this woman, to chase down her past 


rhis cote, 

So that Madame St. Cyr, handsome, bold, and 
seemingly confident, had a hard time of it, iu 
truth, and had need to be wary and watchful. 

She did not change color when her favorite 
friend, Mr. Jennings, of Cresswell—who had 
come up to London with his ee and burnt 
remnants of the church-books—repeated to her 
that vile insinuation which her rival had openly 


bright eyes until the jong, silky lashes almost 
touched her peachy cheeks. ‘‘Now, my dear 
Juliet—may I call you so#—-do not allow these. 


, matters to leprive you of an hour’s sleep, 


/ are in my hands. 


boyd 
That you were Harléy St. 


| Cyr’s lawful wife, no one can doubt after these 


Se ee ee a a eee 


half: destz y ed sheets-~how lucky that the ve7 
one escaped the fire, as bya miracle!—are plac 
before the court. As to this cousin’s impudent 
charge, that will be speedily confuted by the 
simple fact that you were not in the country at 
the time!” =< 
He watched her closely as he said these last 
words. Was there a tremor of those long, droop- 
ing lashes or, was there not? ; 


“Jt will be easy for me to prove that I was in . 
the United States the day of the murder,” she 


answered him, if ; 
‘You are sure of that?’ he asked, still watch- 
ing her closely,‘ Since I am such a good friend 


of yours, anxious only for your triumphant suc- 


cess—ny own worldly welfare dependinglargel 
on it—it will be best for you ico Hp ack 
pied Se me, so that I may be prepared at every 
urn.’ edinies ris 
“Thave told you the whole truth, Mr, Jen- 
nings, on every subject,” and her bright eyes 
were raised fuily to meet his, ‘The only de- 
ception in the whole case is the small deception 
which you and I are practici 
which is certainly justified by its 
of the fact.” 
‘Certainly, certainly, I yiew it in that light. 
I shall feel quite at, my ease as to the whole case 
so soon as I ara assured that you are keeping 
nothing back,” i ; ‘ 
“Tam keeping nothing back,” 
‘* | believe you. * And now, do not pale th 


rosy cheeks or dull those bright eyes, by fret-_ 
t will go right—for. 


ting about your case, 
Lshall watch it!” 


“ My obligations to you, Mr. Jennings, are 
such that mere money will never repay them ad 
murmurs the widow, , 


“{ hope not,” he answers, smiling. “I in- 
tend to earn your gratitude, at least. 


I must go to the interview which I have ar- 


I 
renee Print your lawyer. Shall I tell him bout 
this Mi Faye?” a d ais a 
rather, send 
1, me: 


“Yes. Tell him everything. Or. 
him tome. Ask him fe ane and dine wit 


this evening at eight. We can talk over Miss 


Faye then.” 
Mr, Jennings did not quit Madame 8t. Cyr’s 
very comfortable sitting-room a moment too 
soon, She expected a call from irshall ; 
and she did not care for the two men to meet. 
She was iu love with Martin. She hoped, if she 
won the great fortune, to bribe him into be- 
coming her husband. At the same time she al- 
lowed this miserable Jennings, whom she de- 
spised, to believe that he stood high in her favor. 
She had sent for Martin to consult him on 
some trifling subject relating to her little son, 
Harley. She had always some excuse for send- 
ing fer the young man; and he, who was kind 
and ingenuous, and really look 
lady who had been illy used, was 
to come at her call. 


i he 


oe 


ted to my” 
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And now, — 


upon her as a> 
p, ate ready 


I shall see to it that Miss — 
| Cicely Faye, of the ‘ Rooke 
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was tourd For Ma- 
dame St. Cyr, while apparently the most open 
and confiding creature alive, was, in reality, 
Zone of the most secretive. 

So, to-day, she received him smilingly and 
eonversed with him cheerfully, notwithstandin 
the fact that her LG tee was seething with 
an idea which might the ruin and death of 
one of her own sex, a young and refined and 
innocent girl. 

She wanted to confer with him about getting 
@ governess for Harley. 

tin did not consider himself the right per- 
son to advise her. He never dreamed, in his 
modesty, that the governess was only an excuse 
for the handsome widow to send for him, that 
she might feast her eyes on his face, her ears on 
his ‘voice, and that he might be compelled to ad- 
inire her, in the ravishing morning toilet which 
she had donned for him, of creamy white cash- 
mere, with rose-colored ribbons and stockings. 

He was in more than his usual haste to get 
away from her; for there was a visitor at Senor 
Leon’s whom he had been invited and was anx- 
ious to meet—Captain Faye. 

He soon excused himself and went away, 
without the beautiful widow having won from 
him a tender word or glance. 

‘“‘T will make him love me!” she cried, to her- 
self, stamping her little foot, after the door 
closed on him, ‘I will have no mercy on those 
friends of his! 1 will ruin all who stand in my 

way, but I will win hislove! Oh, I am sick— 
Tove-sick, ha, hal Well—I am. osa busi- 
ness is de but my own? Love-sick as'a girl of 


mn! 
“This Cicely Faye is trapped, like some poor, 
timid hare whose foot is caught in the spring! 
I never saw amore complete chain of circum- 
stantial evidence: it winds about and about her 
uatil, I fear, it will strangle her to death! 

“‘T see, by the morning papers, the old fisher- 
man has been found murdered. How very sin- 

Jar! What could have been the object?; How 

ey will pose their wise heads over that! 

“T might explain it to them, if I had the 


* And Captain Fayeisin town! I must look 
‘into that! at brings him here, I wonder? I 
shall make it my business to find out. 

“Tf he stays hte hie will be to be absent when 

] feels the cold hand of the 

law oy ink, hold of her hand. How she will 

shiver! Yet, if she be mad—as they say—what 

will it matter to her? Why should I be sacri- 
ficed to her? 

“The arrest must be made speedily—before 
those vile whispers of this relative of St. Cyr’s 
are repeated and get anout. It damages one 
onty to have such things hinted. They must not 

-be spoken aloud! The arrest must be speedy,” 


CHAPTER XX. 

BHADOW DEEPENS AND DARKENS. 

_ $m Cary CROSSLEY was not ready to leave 
Chiff Castle the day following the scene on the 
beach, as had been arranged. 

His excuse was, that the vements were 
not sufficiently advanced for him to leave them 
with safety; yet his architect was certainly 
more competent to look after these than the 
young baronet was. When two or three days 
still found him bog kiana to accompany them, 
Sir John and his daughter set out without him 
for ne own place up in fe ie CFE 

ay. regre’ exceedingly @ could no 

bear them company, begging his uncle to wait 
gon! a couple of days longer; but Sir John, to 
tell’the truth, was bored down there by the sea, 
and crazy to get atthe autumn shooting; also, 
he had invited at least a dozen guests who were 
to arrive at Crossley Park on the first of Octo- 
ber, and it now lacked but two days of the 


Luey could not keep back the bitter tears 
which sprung to her eyes as Caryl kissed her 
lightly on the cheek in saying good-by for a 
few days. Here was the man she loved and 
was to marry in afew weeks now, who did not 
pe her company enous to make the effort 

go with them on the little journey; for, that 
his excuse about the improvements was an ex- 
cuse, and nothing more, the eyes of jealousy 
were quick to see, 

During the journey Lucy was sad and silent. 
The weather was cool and bright; but she took 
no note of that or the rich scenery through 


and a drive of a dozen miles in the 


} 


ateaus, 
e evince 


give a welcome to her home in thehills, [I 


she had first spoken. ‘‘ They must be made to 
guess at our love.” 

Poor Lucy! what she said was too true! but 
she had not acted on her own maxim—her af- 
fection for lhad been too freely betrayed 
from the very i 

The house which s in the midst of Cross- 
ley Park made no pretensions to being more 
than 8 roomy a 

Very large an ap ee ae it was; but plain 
and modern—little more than a comfortable 
shelter for the merry parties who came there, 
the gentlemen to shoot and fish, the ladies to 
‘tone up” in the bracing mountain air. 

Steep hills, wooded to their summits, rose up 
behind the cluster of buildings; their shadows 
la es in the still bosom of a long, narrow 
lake which ran for six milesalong, at their foot, 
west of the house. There were streams for 
trout and deep, wild woods for game. No won- 
der Sir John was impatient to reach a spot like 


this! 

Lucy had been onately attached to Cross- 
ley Park when a little girl not yet banished. to 
that French pension; now her blue eyes, 
heavy with unshed tears, roamed listlessly over 
the well-remembered scenes. 

What were the lonely, lovely lake, the wild, 
gloomy hills, the picturesque forests to her, who 
saw but one scene wherever she looked?—a chff 
by the sea, with a man sitting there, gazing 
with a rapture of despair and love upon the 
beautiful girl who faced him. ‘ 

Lucy had not Hema ae courage to break off 
with Caryl; all the same, she could not blind 
herself to the truth that he did not love her and 
did love somebody else. What she suffered, 

ou, who have felt the gnawings of jealous 
ove, of unreturned passion, may imagine, 
en ber fond father lifted her from the car- 
riage, with the red light of sunset falling sharp- 
ly over her, he noticed how pale she was, and 
what a weary look the blue eyes wore. 
: As Is my pet ill? Is there anything wrong with 
er? 
ins ary atall, dear papa. I am as well as 


I can be. 

Then the old Scotch housekeeper and her hus- 
band came out to welcome the master and to 
shake hands with Miss Lucy, and to wonder at 
ed tiem retty child so quickly grown to be 
a tall, beanti young lady. 

Sir John had brought with him his valet, his 
butler and his daughter’s maid, also his) cook, 
who all four came up behind the carriage in a 
covered van which had been sent for them. 

It was crisp and chilly up there in the moun- 
tains that last day of September. A huge 
wood-fire roared and spluttered and sent up 
showers of on the great stone hearth in 
the square to which Sir John led his 
ee cere They stood before it a few minutes 
while her maid went first to Lucy’s room with 
the wraps and small baggage. Perhaps Lucy 
was over-tired, for, when her father, rubbing 
his chilled hands and stretching them out to the 
heat, asked her if this were not glorious, she an- 
swered by bursting into tears, and sobbing as if 
her heart were broken. 

‘““What is the matter, Lucy? I do believe 
you _ Caryl have been indulging in a lovers’ 

uarrel. 

a No, no, papa! nothing of the kind.” 

“Then you are worn out with the journey. 
You had better go at once.to your room. I 
will see that Spe dinner is sent to you there, 
So, good-night, my pet, and do come down 
pee in the morning, or you will give me the 

lues. 

‘To-morrow there will be plenty of company 
for you, Lucy. The Earl of Claneagle lets 
bring his wife and daughter, Major Porter 
will make himself agreeable to you. Captain 
Jenks brings his daughter; and Lord Hautboys 
will help you with your music and singing.” 

‘STs Lord Hautboys coming, papa?” 

“Yes, I expect him. I hard work to 

to come, after your giving him the 


380 I quite 


+ eoax him 
'/ which they passed. Two changes on the rail, | mitten. I have a great. ‘for him, and 
¥ Ht oY large pial he’s as fond as I am of trout ishing ‘ 


Bee Pei 


he does not bring enough of it to , 


insisted, for I saw, all the time, that he wanted 
dreadfully to accept.” ; 

“On account of the fishing?” asked Lucy. 
She had ceased to sob, and wiping her eyes, cast 
a, curious, epee 6 glance at her father, which 
made him think: 

“T wonder if pu J little girl is a coquette!”. 

Jealousy has driven more than one girl into 
heartless coquetry —it may possibly have 
brought wicked thoughts even to gentle Lucey. 

Meantime, as soon as his uncle and cousin had 
left Cliff Castle, Sir Caryl proceeded to ca 
out an idea over which he had brooded; whic 
was, to call at the Rookery and try to make 
peace with the family there. He went. that 
very morning. 

Arrived on the lawn he perceived that some 
excitement was hurrying the servants and 
others about the place, as if searching for some- 
thing. A great pang smote him, for it occurred 
instantly to him that something had gone wrong 
with Cicely. 

He advanced to the door, where a servant 
stcod, and asked for by egy Faye. 

“He is not at home, Sir Caryl. He went to 
London sees hina morning.” 

‘*Can [see Mrs, Faye or Lady Graham?” 

At that moment Lady Graham came quickly 
into the hall. Sheseemed troubled and hurried; 
her eyes were red with Treeping, Sir Carvl 

ve 


took off his hat, bowing profoun She an- 
swered his salutation only with a little cry: 

“Sir Caryl, do you know anything about 
Cicely?’ 


‘““About Cicely? No, Lady Graham. Has 
she—is she—has anything—” he stammered. 

“Then you do not know! Very 
and I are not friends, Sir Caryl; but I thought 
you might have come with tidings. Let it pass,” 
and she turned coldly from bim. 

r nis, Caryl darted forward and caught her 
an 

** For God’s sake, dear Lady Graham, tell me 
what has happened? I came here to see your 
father, and beg his pardon very humbly for any 
and every wrong I may have done Cicely in m 
thought. Heaven knows I bitterly repent it. 
I feel the loss of your friendship, Graham, 
and of the family’s, very deeply. I desire to be 
friends in—to serve you, if possible. Do not 
be too unforgiving. You wring my heart!” 

He clung closely to her hand, like a drowning 
man, while his eyes were fix Le hers with 
such a look of piteous entreaty that she could 
hardly refuse to hear him. 

“It is too late,” she said, solemnly. 

“Too late! I know it is too late. I will con- 
fess to you that several days ago I met Cicely 
wandering by herself on the sands and I observ- 
ed that she was not quite herself. Since then I 
have suffered torments of remorse. Is there any 
anguish like that of remorse, Lady Graham? 


Ei me, then, for I suffer that anguish night 
and day.” 


“T have no time to pity you. I think only of 
my sister. Ah! when will my father reach 
here? I would that he might fly! the train is 
too slow. He went to London yesterday—last 
night, before midnight, Cicely escaped from the 
house, and we have been unable to her.” 

Caryl gave a cry. She wiped her eyes and 
went on; 

‘She goes to the beach whenever she gets out 
of the house. The tide was coming in before 
midnight, and we fear—we fear, she was bwept 
away— 

** Heaven forbid!” 

“She wrote a note and Sha it to her pillow, 
saying that she was no longer mad, but sane; 
and that she was going to look after proof of the 
murderess of St. Cyr, and would returnin three 
days, and we were not to fret about her for she 
knew just what she was about. She dressed 
herself in a traveling-suit, took her purse and 
hand-bag—but oh, Sir Caryl, she is insane— 
mad people never think they are, you know!— 
and as we can get no clew to her having gone in 
any other direction we think she went down to 
the beach—got bewildered—it was dark, dark, 
last night—and was drawn in by the tide. 

**God help us all!” aned Sir Caryl. 

** You have heard, I dare say, of the murder 
of the old fisherman down by the cove, two 
nights ago?” 

‘I havenotheard. Ihave been busy at home.” 

‘“He was stabbed with a penknife. You will 
be surprised, in more ways than one, when the 
whole truth about these two murders comes out, 
Sir at he To think that my poor sister—the 
pet jhe most delicate-minded—ah, how can 

stand and talk to you, who were most cruel of 
all! Goaway, sir! Go out of this house which 
you have helped to make wretched! I would 
not have my mother come in and see you here, 

for worlds. The shock would kill her!” ; 


~~ ee 


But I shall help search for ripe 9 , 
right to forbid my doing that. I must do it—or 
g0 mad, as she did!” striking his hand upon his 
forehead, ‘ Forgive me, I am going,” and he 
stumbled out of the hall as if he were intoxi- 


cated. 

When he got out on the lawn he looked up 
pitifully at the wide blue sky as if asking the 

owers above to give him some aid in the search 
he was about to commence. 

Then he dashed away, down to the shore, and 
stared at the wild, wide waste of waters; but 
they gave him no more answer than the sky had 
done, A strong breeze had blown through the 
night, washing all footsteps from the beach and 
strewing it with sea-weed. If Cicely had come 
here she was lost indeed! 

He recalled what Lady Graham had said 
about the note. Ho wished he had asked to see 
that note. It seemed to him that he would be 
able to decide whether it was the vagary of a 
mad girl, or whether it really meant what it 
said. 

He did not venture, however, to return to the 
Rookery. He had no desire to run the risk of 
shocking gentle Mrs. Faye to death. He went 
home and wrote to Lady Graham begging her 
to send Cicely’s note to him by the messenger, 
that he, Sir Caryl, might try faithfully if there 
‘were not some clew to be gotten from it. After 
dispatching this, he walked about restlessly. 

e did not once think of Lucy. 
She was as much out of his mind as if no such 
rson existed, until the cabinet-maker came to 
im to ask him what the color of the brocade 
should be for the furniture of the boudoir. 

Then he remembered that Lucy wanted it 
blue, and that Lucy was going to be his wife 
very soon, and that she had gone away from 
him with tears in her eyes. 

The recollection irritated him. 

“‘IT would rather put on mourning than mar- 
ty, he thought. j 

ee suppose {I am doomed to break Lucy’s 


too. 

‘What an unlucky wretch I am!” 

“] wish I were well over with life.” 

So he muttered and murmured, walking about 
from room to room, until he bethought him to 
take his hat and rush forth to meet the messen- 
ger be had sent to the Rookery. 

The man returned with a verbal m from 
Lady Graham that she declined to place her sis- 
ter’s letter in Sir Caryl’s hands. . 

Then Sir Caryl rushed off to the beach again, 
and there he remained all day, thinking every 
bit of froth that whitened an incoming wave 
naust be the white ments of his drowned love, 
and looking to see her laid at his feet. 

The next morning there was terrible news for 
him—news which flew all over the neighbor- 
hood, reaching him, (irs Repl while he sat 
at his solitary breakfast-table, pretending to 
eat, but only dri g cup after cup of tea to 
quench his fe h thirst. 

The news was this: 

The sheriff of the county, with two of his 
men, had been at the Rookery the previous eve- 
ning to arrest Cicely Faye on a charge of mur~ 
der preferred against her by Juliet St. Cyr. 

Not finding Miss Faye, the sheriff had left the 
men on guard at the Rookery, to arrest her, if 
she returned there, and had sent out officers in 
— of “the fugitive,” as he was pleased to 

rm poor Cicely. 

. The distress of the family was redoubled—es- 
pecially as Captain Faye had made no response 
to the telegrams sont to his address in London, 
remaining away, for some unexplained reason, 
when he was so needed at home. 

Graham went to London to try and find 
the captain. 

The neighbors kindly said that Faye was as- 
sisting his eens flight; and that, of course, 
his family understood it, and their searchin 
for Cicely and telegrams to the father were 
“a blind.” 

And the shadow over the Rookery was black 


and threatening. 
And Caryl Palked by the sea, thinking it 
would ‘e better if indeed his love was under the 


hungr) foam—forever under 
, ‘The cruel, crawling foam," 


“ CHAPTER XXI. 
IN CRESSWELL CHUROHYARD. 
Mapame 87, Cyr had carried out her inten- 
tion of demanding the arrest of gt @ he 
But, as we know, when the officers sought Miss 
Faye, she was not to be found. 
t she bad run away, and that her father 
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had connived at her escape, was a natural sus- 
— — part of those whose business it is 
suspect. 
far Peat at home feared that she had been 
drowned. It seemed ae strange to them, too, 
however, that they could get no news from 


tain Fa 

cearaen Taek after Lord Graham had started 
for London, a brief letter was received by Mrs. 
Faye. This letter was from her husband, and 
been mailed at some small station on his 
route; it bid her not to be alarmed at his ab- 

sence, as very important business had suddenl 
called him to the South of England and he 
could not be home for several days. He did 
not state where he was going, so that the family 
could not telegraph to him the new trouble they 
were in. It seemed to the ladies at the Rookery 
as if their cup of calamity was brimmed to 
overflowing. 
Meantime, in the little parish of Cresswell 
far removed from these excitements, there had 
arrived at the old-fashioned inn, by coach from 
the nearest station, a stranger, who registered 
himself as John Kemp, and who stated that he 
was an antiquarian, very much interested in all 
the old buildings of gland, especially its 
churches. He admired the quaint little village 
very much, and made a sketch, the first morn- 
ing, of the church. He asked all sorts of ques- 

tions of all sorts of people, was very pleasan 

and very liberal of his sixpences to the poor ol 
women andthe staring boys. He made the ac- 
quaintance of the sexton, who was in his eighti- 
eth year, and of his wife, who was but a year 
or two younger. The old couple had an al i 
covered cottage at the corner of the church- 
yore. The good wife was willing to have a 
riendly chat any time of day with the traveler 
who had made such a pretty sketch of the 
church; while the traveler seemed not easily to 
wernt the subject. 


s a thousand pities such a fine imen 
of the old Norman architecture should have 
pee ae mi iti ” 

“Ay, ay, a thousan as you says, sir. 
‘*Ts it to be restored, Mrs. urdle?” wy 

“ They say so.” 

‘* How did the fire occur?” 


“That I cannot tell you, sir.” 

“Tt was in summer weather, was it not?—so 
there could have been no fires in the building?” 

“Tt was this last summer, sir. D’ye mi 
about that murder of a fine gentleman some- 
where on the sea-coast?/—well, twas a night or 
two afore that! I remember I said to Mrs. 
Hobbs, ‘ Mrs. Hobbs,’ says I, ‘ misfortunes never 
comes single,’” 

“Tt was in the night the church took fire?” 

“Tt sir—it was nigh onto four of the 
mornin’ when Peter, he wakes, with the light in 
his eyes, an’ he rouses me, an’ we run out, an’ 
see it a-blazing afore our very eyes. 

“Lord! it give me such a turn! The folks 
was a-running, by that time, and they got the 
fire out afore it went much furder.” 

“Did they form no opinion as to how the fire 
fe) ted?’ 

‘* It seemed to have tooken in theclerk’s room, 
sir. Some thought he had been smoking his ci- 
gar in there, among the books; but he swore he 

dn’t been in the room since Sunday; an’ some 
thought it might be matches left careless as the 
mice fad wed.” 


“What dlid you think, Mrs. Hurdle?” 
“ Me, sir?’ she asked, startled, looking up 
quickly. 


Meeting the keen eyes fixed on her face, she | pwr 


looked down again. 
“*T didn’t think nothink,” she answered. 
The gentleman put his hand in his pocket and 


THE LOCKED HEART, 
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I seen somethink move on the 
that many years 
I’m no more afeard of t 
an’ as we have the charge 


| 


snapped under his foot, she looked 
and lee 


23 


poe I've lived 
de o' the churchyard 
e dead than the living; 
o’ things here, 
ushed open the gate an’ walked up to the h 
% see what was thine! If I’d believed in ghosts 
in rin ’a’ been frightened, sir. 


when 


al 


was a 
on the porch. It stood quite still 
come up the walk. It was tall, and was 
dressed in black. It had a white face and two 
at staring black eyes that looked right 
through me. I asked it what it was doing there, 
but it made no answer. It didn’t stir, even 
when I walked up to it and touched its dress, an? 
that eee me a little,soTran away, Peter, 
he laughed at me, when T told him. He wes in 
, an’ he wouldn't get hed 5° an’ look. After 
the fire, I thought about the ghost, an’ I says to 
myself, ‘the ghost fired the church, and the 
ghost was a living woman,’ fer I felt her breath 
on me when I touched her. But I held my 
tongue. ’T'wa’n'’t worth while talkin’ about it 

an’ getting reticuled.” 4 
** Would you know the woman if you saw her 


‘*“Mebbe I would an’ mebbe I wouldn’t.” 
‘Have there been any strangers about here, 


since se atl - 

‘“‘Theré was a fine lady here, one day, two or 
three weeks ago. She come to get the record of 
her marriage, I believe; but the books was 
burned. She talked a good deal with Mr. Jen- 
gg the clerk; an’ they do sdy he’s gone down 
to London to stay, now. I believeshe’s employ- 
ed him as her business 

**Did you see her?” 

** Not very near.” 

** Was she tall?” 

&“ Y e sir. ” 


agent or somethink, 


‘*T hadn’t thought o’ comparing ’em, sir.” 

“Well, was she?” 

“Now you mention it, I should sayshe was.” 

“Put the money away in the old i 
with your pennies, Mrs. Hurdle, and say noth- 
ing about my having given it to you, or the 

uestions I have ask “be May I walk about 

e churchyard at my leisure?” 

“Ay, sir: an’ many thanks fer the gold. 
*T will come good when Peter is helpless, an’ the 
vheumatix is on him sadly, now.” 


*‘ About the hight of the ghost, for instance” 


“T hope the money will do you good. I may — 
Good-even- - 


call upon you in in the morning. 
ing, Mrs. Hurdle.” 
© stran 

stone where he had been sit and strolled for- 
ward, over the stile, into the old yard, set thick 
with graves for some distance behind and around 
the church. The sun was setting redly of aclear 
but chilly October day. The cedars and yews 
sighed mournfully as they shivered in the red 
bent, drooping over seen’ Prvena, 

he place was very solitary. The stran 
was 


ed slowly about the grassy aisles, 
Me quite started when he perceived that he 
he lad tS thful and tty figure, : 
y, of you and pre sat on 

a gray tom me. Her ios wad turned from 
twig 

> 


him, her hat was in her hand; but, as a 


.d ; tense astonishment he saw— 
Ae oan My God, child, what are you doing 


“Papa, come, sit here beside me, and I will 
you. How did you find out I had come in. 
direction?” 

“I did not find it out. I came here on busi« 


ness. 
“The same as mine, perhaps, papal” and she 


drew out ten glittering golden guineas, which | smiled gravel 


‘he threw in the old woman’s lap. ' 

‘Tell me all about it,” he said. ‘‘It will be 
worth more to me than that, to know.” 

“How d’ye know I know anythink?” she ask- 
ed him, in wonder. ¢ 

“‘Tsawit in your face. Believe me, not the 
least harm in the world shall come to you from 
anything you may say.” 

“ ¥ don’t know nothink, sir. Indeed I don’t!” 

‘But you suspect.” 

‘Now, you do be a cute one, sure enough!” 

She took up the gold and fondled it. 

“Tl tell you what I saw an’ what I heard. 
'Twa’n’t much. But, it’s been on my mind, since, 


sir. Either I saw a strange woman on the porch | 


of the church, the evening afore the fire, er I 
saw a ghost—one or t’other.” 
‘Yes? Iam glad to hear that.” 


“Tt was this way, sir. I was coming home | 
h some . 


from the village, where I'd been to bu 
snuff at the ’pothecary’s, an’ I’d staid p 


y la 
gossip with one o’ my neighbors. ¥, a 


Twas 


, and stared in her face, while 
joy rose slowly and flooded his soul-—for he saw 


something in that pale, worn yo face that 
had been ebsent from it, Acai. 


| 
} 


| 


said, still gravely s 
| longer turns in my poor wpa Be ! 
rij the good t 


felt my 
of lightning, bringing out the truth, a thought, 
a suspicion—no, not a suspicion, but a convie- 


Ho sf down ‘bestdé her, took her two hands — 
a great wave of 


‘Look and look until you are convinced,” she 


.' “The wheel na 


t again, thank ie ‘ mar A 
ear 

‘Allright again, my Cicely?” = 

“Yes. The hateful illusion is gone. I am 


your Cicely, just as I used to be. And, papa. 


at ae eta nights ago, when I awoke and 
self well, there came to me, like a flash 


tion that I could discover the murderer of Mr. 
St. Cyr. Something told me that if I would 


ceme to this spot all would be made clear to me. 
I arose and dressed for a journey, wrote.a nota 
to mamma telling her not to be 
me, and came here. I took the night train at 


alarmed about 


got up from the humble door-.— 


very thoughtful, yet = elate, as he e 3 


moonlight, an’ coming by the church I thought | our station—I do not think any one there uo- z, 


Li cere 


ticed me—and when it was the right place to 
' change to another road I changed, ask: as if T 
had known the way all my life. I came safely. 
And here I am, dear rte vt I was sitting here 
waiting to have rev to me what I must do 
next, when I looked around and saw you.” 
“My dealing girl] How strange all this is! 
Bo, the whee ,ne longer disturbs your poor 
bia my 
“2 Osa Die Cannot you see that J am myself 
ain 
hose beautiful, tranquil eyes met his gaze, 
with the old clear radiance shining in them, 
“ Thank God!” he cried, catching his child to 
his bosom. ‘‘I can face the world in your de 
_ Yense now, Cicely,, I came here to find out, if 
ible, how it chanced that this. church was 
Gana, of ail others, in time to destroy the 
record of a certain marriage.” , 
Se WA} J was thinking of that. But see! 
. what.l found in the grass at the foot of this 
ve! The grass is withered now, by the 
rost, and, as [approached this tomb, a ray of 
sunlight struck on the pencil, so as to cause 
it to glitter, and I noticed, it.” 
She P in his hand a gold 
Be one side of which 
' Paris, 18—, from We’ ¢ 
i Captain Faye examined it with eagerness. 
_ Hiscolor came and went... 
f ' “Tt is worth a good deal to know her real 
ca name,” he said to himself. 
He held it in his hand while he and his daugh- 
eds ter had a long talk, of keenest interest to them- 
selves. 
; Toward the close of it the father said; 
‘You must not go home at. present, Cicely. 
She intends to make the qual appear yours. 
She will have you arrested. You must keep 
away. Icame here under the name of John 
Youshall be Miss Kemp—my daughter 
—an artist. who wishes to paint the picturesque 
half-ruined Creswell church. I will find board 
for you in. some decent family, and you will be- 
gin ‘your, picture and be very. industrious, 
ret oes my little girl think that she can live alone 
ST RTORE Viasisih boos 
} thing you , papa. 
- “Then I will place you re as. I am able, 
- and getaway from here to-morrow forenoon. 
I may be traced here.” 
= Se As he talked, the. captain twisted and untwist- 
ed the head of the pencil-case, which finally came 
off in his hand. He looked into the little tube 
j _taade to hold the leads, and found it filled with 
paper, .Carefully picking out the paper with a 


TT 


ed Petitiet fe i 
was engraved; et Henry 
Hi Ste.” : 


__- pin he unrolled. and smoothed it out. It was a 
_  half-sheet._ of thin French note-paper, covered 


with writing. The ink was somewhat faded, 
and the twilight was descending. He could not 
make out.the writing, which was in French, but 
_ Cicely’s sharp young eyes read it easily: it 
seemed to be part of a letter, from which the 
first pase had been torn; and, though closely 
$e, written, was in a masculine hand: 


hey ‘Tt seems difficult to make you understand, Juliet, 
‘that, When once a man tires of a woman of your 
___ class he tires of her forever, Why cannot you let me 
alone? There are wther men, who have far more 
-_—- money to. spend on you than I have, whom you can 
_ inake useful, You are still pessabyy young and very 
handsome. You have great talents as an adventur- 
ess—had you lived in the days of Louis XVI. you 
might have been a second ame Maintenon. t 
_ - me kindly advise you to try ‘fresh fields and pastures 
' -new.”. As for me, lam a married man—have been 
married since last March, though the affair is kept 
pied ivate. This renders it impossible. that I 
should y eld to your suggestion to wed with you, fair 
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Juliet. I inclose my last £10, leaving myself a few 

loose shillings. Use it to reéstablish yourself as the 

. friend of some luckier man. ‘All that’s bright must 

} fade '—even old love affairs. I advise you to remain 

4 in Paris. If you carry out your threat of coming to 

_ see. me, Ishall be very angry. ‘To the wise a word 

is sufficient.’ Let this close our correspondence, dear 

: Be 7 and so, farewell, my fair friend of former 

ays. 

4 byt TT onvon, June 15th. Sr. 0.” 

= _ “Tt is very strange that you should have been 
sent here to pick up the lost pencil, Cicely! It 

hes * ave me the information most needful. My 
rs ar ig all will go well with us now!” 

a He very carefully rolled and returned the 
ea Segal to its hiding-place, and put the pencil in 
j is poeket book. ‘‘ There will be a huge sensa- 

tion in London, some day, Cicely, and you will 

come out of this as unsoiled as the angels of 

Heaven. There is a thunderbolt forging that 

will the adventuress dead. Others will 

suffer from the shock, too—your poor, foolish 
- €riend Dolores for one—but that is necessary.” 
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3 CHAPTER XXII. | 


SOFT BLUE EYES. 


| More than a fortnight went by in sunshine 
| and shade over the wild, still beauty of Cross- 
| ley Park, and the great mountains behind it, 
| over the bright lake at its foot, over the chang- 
| ing woods and the wide valleys that stretched 
' away from it, and yet the one person for whom 
a pair of"blue eyes looked eagerly and wistfully, 
did not come. 

The other visitors had all been there from the 
' beginning. He, who should have been most in 

haste to seek that spot, came not. Again and 
in, the carriage, whieh had been sent twelve 
| miles to the station, came back without him. 
| “Tt is the improvements that keep him,” Sir 
| John cheerfully explaiued at dinner, evenin 
after evening. 


“Do not mind it, my pet! It 
only proves how anxious he is to have all things 
in order, in season for your return there. That 
is his way of showing his devotion. Anda very 
sensible way, too, I take it. Caryl is convert~ 
ing the Bicone old castle into a lady’s silken 
bower. Such things take time, my pet.” 

“Certainly.” “Oh, more time than one 
thinks!” ‘‘Contractors never come up to their 
promises,” murmurs the gay company in re- 
sponse, while the young ladies envy Lucy her 

prospects, and only one out of the little part 

watches her paling face with keen eyes which 
read the story of neglect and a fond heart slow- 
ly breaking. 

Those keen eyes belong to little dark-faced, 

uiet Lord Hautboys. Every afternoon, when 

the pitie: y comes back empty, he shuts his 
teeth together hard to keep back the contempt 
for the absent which rises to his lips, while he 
secretly wishes that he had this Sir Caryl before 
him, with a fair field and no favor—in which 
»case, little as he was, he would pummel into bim 
some sense of what was due to a lady! 

It certainly was a soothing balm to poor Lucy’s 
sorely-wounded pride, to find that Lord Haut- 
boys sincerely admired and respected—ay, still 
loved her. 

And the slender lord, in his chivalric wish to 
avenge her wrongs, was quite willing that she 
should thus take comfort. He attended upon 
her assiduously. He walked by her side in the 
grounds, rode by her side to the hunt, took her out 
in his boat on the lake, sat at her hand at table. 
When he perceived the tears which had formed 
a naughty habit of welling-up into her blue 
eyes, he looked away with a sorrowful counte- 
nance. Hisdelicacy, his devotion, were worthy 
of all praise. ; 

But, Lucy loved her cold cousin, and she could 
not, would not appreciate the worth of this oth- 
er love, so unobtrusive but inalienable. 

Her vanity was soothed, which Caryl so care- 
lessly hurt, but her heart was not touched. 

Lord Hautboys did not hope to win her. He 
would not have permitted her to see that he still 
loved her had it not been that some refined in- 
spiration of his delicate nature told him that 
this yg be a consolation—though a selfish one 
—to her. 

| He had beena married man once, and under- 
stood the sex. His love was pure gold—but 

Lucy did not comprehend that. 

Two or three times there came a letter to Lucy 
from her fiancé, 

She would have been ashamed to confess how 
briet they were—mere notes—saying: “I am 

still detained, dear Lucy, Cannot say just when 
I will be able to go-to Crossley Park. I trust 
ou do not miss me much, as you have plenty of 
tter company. I hope to see you before many 
days. Regards to uncle and to yourself from 
yours, Caryl.” 

Not very passionate love-letters. 

They made Lucy ery, not for joy. 

“That girl is keeping him,” was her one bit- 
ter, miserable idea. ‘TI will tell him so if he 

ever comes. Why did I not when I was with 
him? Coward that I am! 

‘‘¥ will write him a letter. I can write it, 
when I am as hurt and offended as I am now; 
but I might fail if I wait to tell him. Yes, I 
will write and release him from thise ement 
which is so hateful to him. He*is a bad man, 
too. It was not right for him to be with that 
young woman on that morning.” 

“T will not send the carriage again until 

Hy word to expect him,” said Sir John, at 


The morning after, the whole household, 
nearly, went off ona grand hunt, The ladies, 
well-mounted, rode hard after the men. Lucy 
alone chose to remain at home, She meant to 
write her letter to Cary], breaking off their en- 
gagement. She went-up to her room to com- 
pose it, as soon as the hunting- 

Drawing her desk tothe 


was off. 
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which burned and pamtietes fe er heart, 

he was called to her solitary luncheon, and 
joaged up her desk and went down with the deed 
undone. 

After luncheon she strolled out into the park. 
It wasa little chilly in the house, except where 
fires were burning; in the sunlight it was pleas- 
ant, and she wandered on and on, out the park 

ates and along the road. The place wasso soii- 
ary that she felt no fear in being alone: nor 
did she ize how far she had gone from the 
house until she suddenly found herself in the 
pssenie® of a rough-looking fellow, who had 
en lying in the grass underneath the trees by 
the roadside, and who rose up and made some 
familiar remark to her. 

en: no reply she turned about and waik- 
ed rapidly towarc home. He followed her, and 
the next moment she felt his rude hand on her 
shoulder, and saw his drunken, leering face close 
to her own. 

“We're all alone here, my beauty, and you 
must give me a kiss,” ; 

The frightened girl gave a 
and started to run, but he held 
her frantic efforts to escape. 

His brutal lips, hot with whisky, would have. 
rifled hers, when a mighty blow on the side of 
the scoundrel’s head sent him reeling to his fall. 
After he was down he was well whipped, and 
then a vibrant voice added: 

“‘ Get_out of this part of. the country at once, 
villain. or I will send the servants to drag you 

off to jail, Up and off! or I will try the virtues 
of my revolver on your carcass, , 

“‘Dear Lucy, there, there, there! Hush your 
sobbing—really, you are not hurt, you know.-- 


‘There is a Providence that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


When I started to walk the twelve miles from 
the station, I had no idea that I was predestined 
to rescue you from the hands of this savage, 
am glad to be of some service to you, for once, 
for [have been but a poor knight hitherto, un- 
worthy of wearing your favor on my sleeve, my 
dear girl,” é 
He had her little hand on his arm and was 


perce scream 
er fast despite 


, gently leading her away from the scene cf the 


strife. Lucy wiped her eyes, looked ap at him 
and smiled. “This was Caryl—he was here—her 
hand was in his—he was speaking soothingly ta 
her! She still trembled, but a flood of bappi- 
ness poured in on her poor, foolish heart, Bhe 
forgot, as before, everything in the world, but 
that she loved him, 

‘“‘T am so sorry you had to walk, Caryl. Wa 
have sent the carriage to the station nearly 
every day.” ; 

“T like the walk—it has done me good. I 
have—I have not been very well.” 

The soft blue eyes searched his. face anxious- 
ly. It must be true; for he looked very ill, in- 

eed. He had grown thin and pees is eyes 
were sunken and hollow—he had changed 
frightfully in the short time since she had part- 
ed from him, She felt so glad that she had not 
sent him that accusing letter, She raised his 
hand to her lips and kissed it, 

‘Dear Caryl, then you did not come because 
you were ill, and could not? And you were so 
careful of me that you would not tell me you 
were ill, for fear I would worry?’ 

“No, Lucy, do not give me credit which I do 
not deserve.” He. looked about, and saw the 
trunk of a fallen tree beside the way. “I am 
a little weary with my walk. Will you sit 
here beside me, a few moments, while { tell you 
the exact truth about it? They say that con- 


_fession is good for the soul; and, certainky, if 


you and I are ever to be man and wife, you 
ought to know what I am about to tell you. 

ey sat side by side; her facé had paled, and 
she shivered as if cold. ; 

“Lucy, since I saw you last, the girl I first 
loved—you remember, I told Lee I had never 
really loved but once—has died.” 

He paused to get control of his choking voice. 
Her heart gave a great throb—was it of joy? 

“She was subjected to such injustice from me 
and others—such cruel persecution—that she 
lost her reason, in & measur’ wandered down 
on the beach at night and. drowned. Iam 
going to tell you all about it from the begin. 
ning, Lucy.” — 

His deep voice faltered as he told the story of 
his love for Cicely Faye—his reasons for sus- 
pecting her truth—his quarrel with her—the 
murder—his suspicions—the accusations of oth- 

i } . 


ag 


ers—all the melancholy history, as we know it, 
voran in the belief that Cicely had been 


wed. 

‘* When Captain en returned to his home, 
pringing no tidings of the missing girl,” he said, 
in conclusion, “I cannot tell you how I felt 
what I suffered; but it was all, all that love an 
remorse can heap upon a human heart. I was 
illin my room for days. I can never again be 

happy man. The accusing image of that gift- 

, pure, martyred girl will haunt me forever. 

can never love you, Lucy, as I loved her. 

et I wish to make you happy—to do what is 
best for you. You shall decide for us. If you 
are satisfied with me as I am,I am yours. | 
shall ma no woman unless it be you, m 
mtle cousin. It is for you to say if you will 
eup with such a wreck of a creature as I 
an, riously, I advise you not to doit. You 
will throw yourself awayon me. With your 
youth and beauty you can do better,” 
A great red leaf dropped down in Lucy’s lap 


_ from the tree above, murmuring and complain- 


ing in the autumn wind. 

‘T love you, Caryl,” was her cian ak 

She was looking down at the leaf, and crush- 
ing it in her rosy joriers so that she did not see 
the contraction of his brows. 

“T tell you honestly I think you make a mis- 
take, Lucy. Well! 
mistake that is in my favor, Since you trust 
Mme and tre willing to take me as I am, I ask 
Heaven to witness that I will do my best to 
make you So 

Hautboys, coming in, triumphant, from 
the chase, turned pale when he saw Lucy on 
the porch, her cheeks like damask roses, her 
eyes like s her whole figure expressive of 
jen a and “apo standing ide her 
fiancé. He gave his hand in a friendly way to 
Sir Caryl; but he told Sir Jobn, at dinner, 
meget must be going on the morrow; and so 

e did go. 

After that Lucy had no more reason to be 
jealous of her affianced. He was kind, attentive, 
always by her side. If she missed the sweet 
bliss of true love-making—if she fretted because 
Lary! was so pale, quiet, absent-minded, at 
least, she was not jealous, and she had electes 
to bear some loss rather than lose him. 

The wedding-day was set for the first of De- 
~sember. 

When November came, it was so dismal and 
rainy and lonesome at Crossley Park that Lucy 
coaxed her father to return to London, sayin 
that she would rather be in the city when ‘no- 
body” was there than up in the hills durin, 
Such weather Then, too, her trousseau need 
looking after, and it was decided that the wed- 
ding should take place at Sir John’s town resi- 
dence. After the wedding, they were to go to 
Cliff Castle, there to phan until May. 

After they were back in London, Lucy had 
but three weeks in which to complete her pre- 

tions. She was very busy—too busy to 
ave time to consider whether or not she was 


doing wisely. 


Sir Caryl went home for a couple of days to 
look after matters there. When he returned he 
was paler, more thougbtful, than ever. 

He had learned, when he first came to Lon- 
don, that Mrs. St. Cyr had been placed in pos- 
Session of the murdered gentleman’s property, 
*nd had y purchased an elegant house in 
Belgravia, fetuished it ina style recommended 
by the latest fashion, and was living there in 
the seclusion of “first mourning”; havin 
easily borne down the pretensions of the ‘‘dis- 
oe relative” who had set up his shadowy 


m. 
But he knew nothing of the patient, unceas- 
ing, vigilant, secret pursuit with which Captain 
‘aye was on the track of Madame St, Cyr’s 
pi life; neither did he know how intimately 
he Leons were connected with the tragedy of 
St. He only knew that Cicely—-that one 
8weet vision of adorable womanhood which had 
Completely satisfied his ideal—sweet, gifted, 
dark-eyed Cicely, went down to death 
wake of that tragedy; and that he, who loved 
ler memory a thousand times more than all the 
living women of the earth, was steadily drifting 

°n toward his marriage with another. 
And now, indeed, the few remaining days 
that intervened before his wedding-day wouzl 
emselves from the reel of fate with slow, slow 

jiance and yet with terrible rapidity. 
Lucy had invited Dolores Leon to be her 
demaid. Dolores, happy, in her betrothal 
n Marshall, was glad to accept. 


Owing to the dull season of the year, the wed- 
ding was to be a quict one. Not more than 
twenty people were invited to the breakfast. 


But the trousseau was none the less magnifi- 
Sent. The house was to be converted into a 
er of costly bloom. 


* 
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THE LOCKED HEART. 


The wedding-dress came over the Channel 
from Paris. 

Lucy, shy and blushing—though only her 
maid and Dolores were present in the maiden’s 
chamber—tried it on two days before the wed- 
ding. The silvery sheen of the long satin robe 
inclosed her like a rose in moonlight. Her 
white neck and shoulders shamed the snowy 
satin, Her faultless complexion, the soft bloom 
of her cheek, the pure gold of her hair, the 
violet hue of her eyes, never showed to such 
perfection before. 

“Come! You really must go down and give 
your father and lover a glimpse of you!” urged 
Dolores. 

Luey hung back, but finally yielded. 

Her father was in the library. He gazed on 
the lovely vision with eyes of loving admiration 
sufficiently flattering to her charms. 

“Where is Caryl, dear papa?” 

‘*T believe he has gone out, my pet.” 

‘Tg there any one in the drawing-room?" 

“T think not.” 

“Oh, then, Lucy,” struck in Dolores, “you 
can go through the room and ‘see yourself as 
others seo you,’ in the great mirror. Come!” 

Lucy glided into the long drawing-room, and 
had advanced half-way through it before she 

_was aware of a visitor, who had risen from his 
chair and was looking at her with flushed face 
and tears springing into his eyes. 

It was Lord Hautboys. 

She paused in great embarrassment, 

He came toward her, took her hand, kissed it, 
stammered out that he wished her every earth- 
ly joy, and rushed out of the house. 

“ Poor fellow, I pity him!’ murmured the 
bride-elect. ‘He cannot bear to see me in my 
wedding dress,” 

But she did not think many moments of Lord 
Hautboys; her thoughts rushed back to the man 
she was to pails wae man she so deeply loved 
—so passionately adored, that she would not 
have refused to die for him. 

When we are happy we cannot sympathize 
with others’misery. Lucy was sadied lhe py: 
She had put away all misgivings. If Caryl 
only felt affection of a calm kind for her, at 
least he would never love any other woman! 
She was safo in being nearer to him than any 
other. She would win him to love her dearly 
once she was his wife. 

Before she had done looking at her lovely 
image in the mirror she had forgotten all about 
the little lord rushing despairingly away in the 
fog and drizzle of the dull day—next but oneto 
her wedding-day! 

‘*‘ Next but one to her wedding-day?” Soit was 
set down, as man proposes. It still may be that 
God will dispose otherwise. 

There is a man going about London this 
gloomy, brief day, who is knotting up the last 
th s of such a network as the netted will 
struggle in vain to break through, 


CHAPTER XXIIl, 
THE BEAUTIFUL TEMPTRESS. 

Mapamr St, Cyr was sitting in the draw- 
ing-room of her new residence. tt was the after- 
noon of the same day on which Lucy Crossley 
tried on her wedding-dress—a gray, drizzly 
fogey uncomfortable day, the last but one 0 
the dismal! month of September. 

There was ee dismal or uncomfortable 
about the lady or the drawing-room, however. 
The large apis | room was heated to a summer 
temperature and sweet with the odor of a large 
plate of English violets, roses and lilies of-the- 
valley. A fire, inthe grate of polished steel in- 
laid with silver, had burned down to just that 
glow of solid incandescence which is the perfec- 
tionota fire. It gavea warm tone to the am- 
ber-and-gold hangings and furniture, the dado 
of ebonized wood, the beautiful painted ceiling, 
the fine pictures, and the world of dainty bric- 
a-brac, Dutch, Italian, Japanese, with which, in 
accordance to the demands of fashion, cabinets, 
tables, shelves and brackets were crowded. 

In the mysterious region ‘below stairs” an 
elaborate dinner was in course of preparation; 
in the dining-room behind the library, a butler, 
gray-headed, quiet, the very personification of 
respectability, moved softly about, placing the 
flowers in the epergne, the wax candles in the 
candelabra, arranging the silver and erystal, 
admiring discreetly the new Japanese ware. 
The table was drawn into its cosiest proportions 
and set for only two. My lady must be expect- 
ing a guest to dinner, 
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Now that her claims were conceded, the distant 
relative annihilated, the St. Cyr bank account 
to her credit, all ber care and vexation 
of spirit vanished into the past, she had leisure 
to be beautiful. Nota line of trouble marked 
her smooth, low forehead, just above which, in 
the dusky meshes of her silken hair, a single 
costly ruby burned and sparkled like the soul of 
love. Her lovely arms, round and polished as 
if carved out of ivory, were bare to the shoulder, 
Her dress, of yellow silk covered with black 
lace, was cut high on the shoulders and low 
across the beautiful bust, and clung to theslight, 
full figure all the way down to the peeping slip- 
er, from whence it twisted along the 
fike a shimmering snake. 

Yes, Madame St. Cyr certainly looked very 
beautiful, for that style of beauty. It was ma- 
ture and it was not modest, 

Occasionally she could faintly hear the merry 

al of her boy’s laughter in the chamber over- 

ead where he played with his good-natured 
governess, 

It seemed as if she had everything in the 
world to complete her pleasure and happiness, 
except friends; and she meant to have them 
very soon. Wealth would buy flatterers. Her 
own charmshould win her a, lover. 

“J must, I will win him away 
slip of a ee she said to herself, 
him, and I will have him!” 

She was thinking of Martin Mazshall. 

“T have found who she is—the daughter of a 
ruined merchant. She will have to beware of 
me!, I have won the game, so far, and I intend 
to bring this about, with the rest. If I make 
a respectable marriage, now, all eka 
be wiped out. I must marry Mr. Ma 1, 

“Mr. Jennings makes himself very disa, 
able. He would like to bully me into marrying 
him! Mr. Jennings is an idiot. He ought to 
know enough to be afraid of me. Let him look 
out—it will bs dangerous for him to interfere in 
my plans. If he is not satisfied with his two 
thousand pounds he will lose all. 

‘‘T wonder how Mr. Marshall will like me in 
this dress! Yellow is the mourning color of 
some countries; it is enough for me to wear 
black in public. At home, when he is comi 
I must gratify my taste now and then. Ah, | 
hear some one in the hall, He must be coming! 
So ie too!” . 

The bloom of her cheek dee med, the dia- 
mond light of her liquid eyes brightened as she 

lanced toward the opening door; but both 

aded more quickly than they had come and she 
fairly grew pale with suppressed anger as the 
servant announced ; 

; . Jennings,” 

The whilom parish-clerk came forward with 
a jeunty air. 

e was dressed quite foppishly, and wore 
diamonds at his wrists and on his bosom. It 
was evident. his fortunes had changed. 

‘How gorgeously madame has gotten herself 
up,” he remarked, with impertinent freedom. 
‘She's a stunner, no mistake! Ten to one, Ma- 
dame St. Cvr, you are expecting a visit from 
that young West Indian.” 

“‘T certainly do expect him to dine with me, 


Did I not tell you, Mr. Jennings, that I would 
not be at liberty to attend to any business to- 
day?—that I had an engagement?’ 

‘Just so, I came, for that very reason, to 
see who your engagement was with. Ido not 
deny that Iam jealous of this other fellow. I 
roust ask you, my dear madame, to drop him.” 

“Drop him!” 

“That was nay expression, madame—short 
and sweet.” 

‘“‘T must say, I do not understand you, Mr. 
Jennings,” with a disdainful smile. 

‘*T mean, that I consider that you are prom- 
ised to me—that you have allowed me to under- 
stand that, if we came out successful, you 
would marry me. I trust you do not intend to 
go back on your word,” 

“IT assure you, sir, you must have entirely 
me. I never had a thought of 
I have paid you two 


that 
“T want 


you. 


| thousand — for your services, and consider 


ame St. Cyr, sitting a little way from the | 


fire in the drawing-room—shielding her face 
from its glow with a hand-sereen of Indian 
carving and the daintiest painted silk, dressed 
for dinner and awaiting the arrival of her guest 
—was & Ve’ me woman. Her rich, dark 
beauty had blossomed out into its fullest charm. 


the debt discharged. 

“You are very cool about it, my lady! I’m 
not 80 easily gotten rid of! You will marry me 
or I will blow the whole affair.” —. 

He breathed hard and looked dangerous; but 
the handsome lady showed ber white teeth in a 
smile as she answered: 

* And get yourself into prison for forgery 
and conspiracy to defraud; puf yourself out of 
all future benefits; make yourself poor as a 
church-miouse again. Fie! reasonable, Mr, 
Jennings. Iam willing to assure you a small 
aupuity, or to add to the sum I bave already 

id you—but Iam not and never will be will- 

Zto marry you. Lf you compelled me to it, I 


your eyes 
Do not ‘kill 


eyes. Don’t Pb think, on the whole, that will 
be best, Mr. pice, 98 

She smiled upon with such perfect self- 
pee that he could only grin 

with rage, half with admiration, 

“Think it over,” she cried, gayly; “think it 
over, and come to-morrow and announce your 
conclusion, And now, farewell for to-day, my 
friend. I expect Mr. Marshall any moment.” 

“You will never land that fish,” he answered 
her, spitefully; and then, as he did not care to 
meet the man they had spoken of, he withdrew 
from the house with a sneer on his face, and a 
feeling that his power over his beautiful con 
dante was not so great as he had meant it to 
after all. He could only ruin her fortunes by 
satning, bis own, and, for that, he was hardly 


prepared: 

As he went down the steps he met young 

Marshall going up; but he had this to console 
after all—he was quite certain the young 
gentleman cared nothing for Madame St, Cyr. 

This was true, 

He came to her house unwillingly, for he was 
affianced to Dolores, and would have preferred 
Meine Bt Cyr received him 

) v with blushes 
and smiles: 


“T wanted you to see my house,” she said, as 
she shook hands with bin, “T have so few 
friends to take an interest in me and mine. One 
cannot enjoy a beautiful home all alone. Come! 

will take you over the house—there are a few 
moments before dinner to spare—and you shall 
admire or criticise as you feel disposed.” 


“There is little to criticise,” he answered, 


glancing about him. ‘Let me congratulate 
oa heartily, Mrs. St.’ Cyr, on thiv’ elegant 
e, I hope you have now arrived at such 
tranquillity and enjoyment as have not been 
yours in the last few years.” 
She sighed hea ily as shé murmured her 
thanks for his hes, 
a Mr. , if one were not so lone- 


' “You have your child—is he well?” 
“Very well. 1 have promised him he shall 


see you at dessert. The boy worshi ou, Mr. 
Marshall—you have stolen his heart re letely 
—as you have his mother’s,” she added, in a 


“i 
_ Martin started and blushed; but the diamond 
eyes had vailed themselves under the long, 
curling lashes, and he was not certain that be 
had really heard those words, 

They passed on into the music-room and ma- 
dame ran her slim fingers over the keys of the 


new piano. 

“*T wish would not call me ‘ madarre,’” 
xhe said, with charming pettishness, as she look- 
ed up in his face from her Pact on the piano- 
stool. ‘It makes me feel like an old woman. 
Surely, we are good friends enough to warrant 


your calling me Juliet. 

‘““When I was poor you took a kind interest 
in me; now I am rich you are not going to 
abandon me, are you?” : 

“ Certainly not. Ihope we are good friends 
—wery good friends,” he added, warmly, for the 
dark eyes looking up at him were, for the time 
being, irresistible, 

“Tf you are ever in any trouble, or need 
come 


or’ any aid I can give you, you will 

me, will you pa at tg Ps voice 
trembled and tears glittered on the dark eye- 
lashes; then, as if to conceal her emotion, she 
dashed off one of Strauss’s waltzes. 


Before she had finished the waltz, dinner was 
announced. : 


~ It was a dinner of many courses, with a new 


wine for each course, which his handsome host- 
ess urged her visitor to try, rallying him on his 


™ abstinence, until Martin had drank many more 


glasses than he was accustomed to. His brain 
was not quite steady when they returned to the 
drawing-room at nine o’clock. It was the de- 
liberate purpose of the enchantress to have it 
s0, in the hope that he might say something to 
her which she could bring up afterward, as if he 
had proposed to her and she had accepted him. 
Madame felt very happy and pleasant. It ap- 
ein to her, that evening, that Providence 
forgotten that she was so bad—had ignored 
the evil of her life, and was going wo smile upon 
her in spite of it. 
Had idence forgotten her wickedness? 
There was a ring at the door-bell. Her new 
axa own iia a Ae whebes aia 
dear me, John! my orders were ‘not at 
_ home’ this evening.” E 


THES LOCKED: 


“TI know it, mum, but the gentleman insisted 


tere 


so, there was no getting rid o’ him, mum.” 
She took up the , smniling, and looked at 


| it with some pag A CAPTAIN Faye.” 
t) 


color and she appeared startled, 
She waaeeasticaed that she had accused this 


in return, | Captain Faye’s. young daughter of murder, and 


she did not care ta face the man, 

‘Tell him I am engaged!” she said, 

“That will not do, madame,” said a firm 
voice, and, looking up, she saw that a tall mili- 
tary gentleman had entered unbidden. 

Behind him—like mummers at a masquerade 
—glided a dozen others, silently—men and wo- 
men, who stood and looked at her. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
WHAT STARES AN ADVENTURESS IN THE FACE. 
*Mapame Sr, Cyr turned very pale. 

On the contrary, Martin shall blushed 
deeply—for he saw some whom he knew in that 
silent omg oy 

He arose to his feet, staring and wondering. 

The strange visitors formed a  semicirel 
about Madame St. Cyr. 

The military gentleman stood before her, tall, 
threatening—there was something in the glit- 
tering ~ ig with which he held her from which 
she could no more break than the wedeinge 

uest from that of the Ancient Mariner, thoug: 
er heart thum wildly and a deadly chill 
took hold of brain and soul. 

Still she strove for self- ion. With a 
desperate effort she tore her eyes from the 
steely ones which held them, forcing a mocking 
smile as she looked about on the intruders. 

“Ts it what they call a rise?’ she asked, 
but her tones were husky and broken. 

““T came to give you the sketch of a woman's 
life, madame, It may weary you, but you must 
hear it out. The name of this woman was—and 
is—Juliet Fleury; her country, France; her 
parents, a Parisian grisette and an English 
ea <a For the past few years, off and on, 
she was the dissolute companion of Harley St. 
i She never was his wife.” 

ere madame threw up her hand in remon 
strance, but the firm voice of the captain went 
on uninterruptedly: , 

‘‘By some means she came into ion of 
the facts that his uncle in the East Indies was 
rich, in poor health, and that St. Cyr would be 
his heir. She then tried to persuade the mar, 
whose mistress she had so long been, to marry 
her. He refused. He even hed at her. 
Juliet Fleury was not amiable and she was re- 
vengeful. ‘She was ambitious, too. She formed 
@ plan to murder her lover and come forth as 
his wife when the uncle died. The plan showed 
cunning. She went first to a country church 
remote from the place where St. Cyr was and— 
set that church on fire.” 

A violent wave of color rushed over the ma- 
dame’s handsome face; she stamped her foot 
and sent forth two little words from between 
her clenched teeth: 

‘You lie!” 

‘“Her object was, to burn the records, so that 
when she testified to having been married in 
that church, there would be no poeska ty of 
disproving her statement, the clergyman whom 
ne had performed the ceremony being 

ead. : 
“ Unfortunately, for herself, she dropped her 
1d pencil-case in the church-yard. Jn the 
y of that pencil-caso was one of St. Cyr’s 
notes, refusing her offer of marriage.” 

Here the pitiless narrator paused for a few 
seconds, as if even he was moved by the sight 
of the green and livid hue which crept over the 
beautiful features before him; but be soon went 


on: 

‘From that church in Cresswell, which she 
left in ruins, she went straight to Chiff village, 
in the vicinity of Cliff Castle, where St. Cyr 
had gone for a few days. She arrived in the 
night, kept herself out of sight of people, and, 
in the morning, sought the beach where her 
lover was in the habit; of walking. 

‘She found him there, approached him rapid- 
ly from behind, fired the fatal shot and fled, 

‘(There are always weak poiuts in the best 
laid plans of criminals, A weak point in this 
Juliet Fleury’s plan was the hiring of an old 
fisherman on the beach to take her in his boat 
to a point where she could meet the little steam- 

r which touched at the port below. She did not 
ceaso her flight until her foot touched an 
American pier, which it did, ten days later, In 
the Uni States she lay perdu, awaiting a 
time when it would be safe to a r in this 
country with all the appearance of having been 
across the Atlantic w. the foul decd was 
done, rs 


HEART. 


rane 


“She knew, very well, that a young lady, 
pure as the lilfes that bloom in Eden, had been 
sus dand accused of the murder. Did she 
pity this innocent victim of her own crimes, 
whose heart was wrung, whose reason tottered, 
under the crushing knowledge that she was ac- 
cused? No. Rather, she laughed in her sleeve 
at those circumstances which threatened the in- 
nocent, since thus her own safety was the more 
“a ayundes: s youn at namie’ ~p 
rospects, and ho wreck the happiness 
; family, did not jake her quail who 
and committed the assassin’s deed whi 
the man she had professed to love, 

‘‘ Again, it came to the thought of this Juliet 
Fleury, when she saw that her wicked hopes 
were in a fair way of vang. realized, that it 
might be dangerous to leave alive the kindly old 
fisherman who had taken her in his boat that 
morning of St. Cyr’s death. So, she steals back. 
in the Mel? not Ong BBO, and puts an eternal 
quietus on him: he ound dead in his bed; 
and again, the hand of a just Providence silent- 
ly interferes, and she leaves on the floor, beside 

e pebis 4e ied one poor old murdered fisher- 
man, ewe you recognize it, madame 

He held out the little ornament in the full 
light of the brightly illuminated room, The 
fascinated gaze of the unhappy woman turned 
slowly from his eyes to the jewel. 

The green tinge on her face had settled into 
an ashen y. Involuntarily she put up her 
white hand to her mouth as if to repress the 
shriek that faintly led forth. 

‘*T need not gointo an elaborate detail, ma- 
dame, of all the arts practiced by this adven-, 
turess to secure her claims on the St. Cyr estat 
for herself and child. I will.only mention tha 
—fearing the destruction of the marriage record 
‘would be too — in its character, she 
employed a ce Jennings, of Cresswell—a 
clerk, well-fitted, by his talents as a copyist, for 
the task—to doctor a scorched and smoke-black- 
ened page of the church-books in such a man- 
ner as to make appear there a cunning f 
of a record of a marriage which adamennee 

lace. This Jennings is already under arrest. 

he particulars of these small things will appear 
when Juliet Fleury is tried for murder.” 

Almost before he ceased, the false madame, 
with one glance of despair at the motionless 

about her, cast herself down on the car- 

t at his feet and clasping his kmees, lifted up a 
fag sae OTH - peer m z : 

mercy g for mercy, tain. 
Faye! ! Iam but a weak, fri edb quem 
man, after all! Do not let them put me in 
son! Donot let them hang me! Oh, my 
do not set the officers on me! I will 


Faye and she shuddered woefully. . 

ae | aig have shown vou an unwarrantable 
mercy—for my heart is full of chivalry for the 
sex have ee pe Riga | you showed. none 
for my poor child. Nay, Cicely! not a word! 
Do not pity the pitiless. This woman is worse 
than the worst man, and she must endure the 
penalty she has brought upon herself. I might 
as well loosen a tiger as give her the power to 
go on inher ways. 

He uncla her clinging arms from his knees 
and ste back, but she crawled along the 
floor and crouched at his feet, moaning beg-- 


ging: 
“Give me time to. get away! Let me “st Do 
not let the officers get hold of me! Ah! I shall 
be hanged!” 

“Father, if she will really go intoa nunnery 
will you not let her go?” 

Cicely stood by her father, had hold of his 
hands. Tears fell down from her sweet eyes 
= her pale, lovely acs oe Se 

r of eager, £; onate eyes 
Sasthied her every look and motion—the eyes of 
Sir Caryl Crossley, summoned by the indignant 
captain to witness the vindication of his darling 
daughter, A torrent of long-restrained love 
rushed over that repentant heart—a sense of his 
cruelty to Cicely, his causeless jealousy and bit- 
ter accusations—until it seemed to him that he 
would die unless he poured out his.confession at 
her feet and won her to look at him with kind 
eyes. He forgot that he was almost a married 
man—that to-morrow he was to stand before 
the altar with his blue-eyed cousin, who even 
now was wondering as she waited for him at his 
long absence on the evening preceding the bridal 


ys 

Cicely, quite herself—Cicely, entirely vindi- 
cated—Cicely ten thousand times more beauti- 
ful than ever, stood there before him, while the 
keen apres of all the hateful things he had 
said to her, thought of her, rushed pver him im 


& tide which forced him to catch nis preatn. 
““Qne more thing I have ty say to you, Juliet 
Fleury,” continued the captain to the guilty 
creature at his feet; “ one more thing, before 
in the officers who wait outside on your 
“ptivigeoi ad Harley St. Cyr assured you—in that 
note which you carried’ about with you in 
your pencil-case—that he had married. That 
statement of his was true. Perhaps you al- 
ready know it. He beguiled a mere school- 


girl into a secret marriage, she being heiress to 
& great fortune. But, her father lost the splen- 
did fortune St. Cyr coveted he never 


an 
claimed his girlish bride. Nevertheless, she 
was his legal wife, and is now heir to the estate, 
or her third of it, which you have appropriated. 
I would fain respect her delicacy and join with 
her in keeping her ill-starred romance from the 


08,” seer inet courteously to that gentleman, 


” murmured 


me everything 
ae ‘Miss Cicely’s 


_ Leon, ‘‘and I can only wonder at 


: the truth to the light, however my own 
feelings may have suffered. ank Heaven, it 
no worse! Thank Heaven, the scoundrel is 


happiness!” He looked over at 
oe oa last two nt Pnoragg: re ae 
at young gentleman, thoroughly so 
the tragic nature of his surroundings, walk- 
over to where Dolores and her father were 
standing, raised the slim hand of his betrothed 
to his lips and kissed it, 


The wild, imploring eyes of the woman af 


whose feast he had sat that night followed him 
as he moved, and took note of the loving action. 
There were dark rings gathering about her ewn 
eyes—over them was coming the film of an 
agony that had better have been death; but, as 
1 beeen ekg 900: makes “a ve — cs 
so she, dragging er fee 

mnjlea “eh Dolores, ~~ said: Hy ; 
w ou joy of my cast-off lover, Mrs: 

St, Cyr. Tonal not saa Vilth atin Tait hang- 
ed—and—and, he will get the Epa Ye Pe 
one’s 


heal It is well to have two strings 
w 
“You are venomous but harmless, madam,” 
said Captain Faye. ‘‘ And now, you, man there 
at the door, bring your mistress a cloak, else 
she will shiver, with these. bare shoulders, on 
her way to prison, this rainy night.” 
' At these stern words madame shrunk and 
Ppaled and shuddered, in her jewels and her 
gleaming satin dress, like a light in a golden 
candlestick which is wavering to extinction. It 
was pitiful—most pitiful to see her; though she 
was wicked to the core and offensive to the 
Moral sense—she was still a woman, young, 
handsome, and so utterly helpless in her down- 
fall that she appealed to their compassion. _ 
‘‘Oh,” have some mercy upon. me,” she cried 
again. ‘Tell me! do the officers of the law yet 
know of my crime? Ah! if you have not yet 
denounced me, i pive me some ce!” 
Tou pave ley St. Cyr no chance to save 


“Let me go-from this house alone, in the 
night, without a dollar, without a friend. Let 
me run oe én the bare chance of my 
life, Of céurse they will find me—the police 
Will soon hunt me down. Give me that small 

ce. Have mercy upon me!” 
tte You had no mercy on the poor old fisher 
an. 

‘‘ Ah, my God! what a heart of stone you 
have! You speak for me!—you tell him—he is 
your father and will listen to you—how shame- 

ul it will beto hang a woman, He will never 
sleep soundly after he has done that. . Tell him 
80—you—you—you! You pity me, Miss Faye, I 
See itin your eyes. You will speak for me ”— 
She was down at Cicely’s feet, her wan face hid- 

n in the girl's pure robes. 

‘Father,” faltered Cicely, ‘‘let her go. Re- 
member what the New Testament says—'‘ Ven- 
Seance is mine, I will repay, saith the ‘Lord;’” 

“God bless you,” murmured the woman at 


her feet—‘ God give you the dearest wish of 
your heart!” 
consciously Cicely, as she heard these 


er eyes to the eager, kindling 


Sir L Then ghe dro them, for 
there was a bei tness in his wit ma ‘was 
ble, did not forget, though he did, 


i al 


that he was to be married to his cousin on the 
morrow. 
Captain Fa 
Ge i a 
EY r. 
a have no right to connive at your escapes 
oman,” he said. ‘* But you shall not be taken 
w > : 
a ic the rainy night in that dress, Go, change 


Madame started to her feet and hurried from 
© room. 
“ Are you doing right, captain?’ queried the 


senor. 
“Oh, yes! papa is right,” hastily answered 
Cicely, for her thee hen she stood there for 
the next few moments glancing down, so as not 
to meet the look which Bir Caryl still fixed on 
her—that intense look of longing, remorse, joy, 
love, strangely blended in one flaming ray. 
‘hell the madame to come down,” ordered 
the captain, of a staring servant, after three or 
four minutes had ela 
The madame was not in the house. 
None of those who had intruded on her pleas- 
ant drawing-room, expected that she id be 
in the house. ' 
- “Call a police-officer,” thundered Captain 
aye. 
But all understood that he had given Juliet 
Fleury, the adventuress, that much chance for 
her miserable life, 
On going to the door the gentlomen found 
that she had well improved her opportunity— 
the cab in which Sefior Leon and his dav_hter 
had arrived being gon hired by the fugitive to 
take her more rapi fy hom the scene of her dis- 
comfiture and deadly danger. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE WAY THEY SETTLED Ir 


Lucy was alone in her father’s library wait- 
ing the return of Sir Caryl. Her sleepy blue 


‘s stern countenance changed as 
sinner continued to cling to his 
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ed me honorably.. You have made both of us: 
miserable. I, for one, have been a fool long 
enough. I wall not marry you now, sir, if you. 
get down on your knees an me to.’ 

“Tt is too late for such tan my dear 
cousin—” : 

No, thank God, it is not too late! This time 
to-morrow it would have been. Now, if I ever 
marry & man, he will have to tease mo der 
than ever you have done, cousin! I will wed 
the man who loves me, rather than the man I 
love. Keep your white face, and your woe-be- 
gone asvect for some other bride. J will not 
consent to make you miserable.” 

There was a flash of fire from a pair of blue 
eyes, a lovely. flushed face shone before him an. 
instant and was gone, 

‘““T never dreamed she had so much spirit! 
But, she will be all over her resentment in 
the morning, and sendy to kiss me in greeting. 
Poor Lucy! it is true [ have tréated you as 
there were no honor in me. And Gicely! ah, 
great Heaven! I see no way out of this trouble 
but to cut my own throat.’ 

He stumbled upstairs to his room ‘with an ex- 
pression on his countenance which would have 
alarmed his friends, had there been any present 


see, 
No sleep came to him that age but, more: 
than once, a pistol was pressed to his temple and 
his hand toyed with the trigger. 
However, daylight came, and Sir Caryl was 
not yet a suicide. Then he put away the wea- 
m he had not been rash enough to uso, flung 
imself on the bed and fell into a sort of yee 
In a couple of hours his servant aroused hi 


with: : 
‘Time to dress, sir. Rain cleared away, and 
as ‘andsome a day to be married in, Sir Caryl, 
as ever a lord could wish. ’Ere’s a bit 0’ b - 
fast an’ a cup o’ stron es 


eyes were drowsed under golden lashes, her fair |  Caryl’s head was heavy, and his cyes dim and 
head bent on one lily hand; her heart Beat toa tloodahot. He drank tea and took a cold 
low, sweet music of its own. She was pare i which he did not appear quite so 
with the excitement of the day, but she was | much like a sick man or a dissipated one. 
happy. t length, after long soreness of heart The officious valet, all smiles and alortness, 
and many woundings of spirit, she had settled his master for the importdnt occasion, 
down to the pleasant conviction that Caryl was | wondering, inwardly, at the bridegroom's indit- 
learning to love her. He had been kinder to her | ference to his toilet. 
in these sweet, swift days that preceded Would Lucy really make good her thre-t of 
wedding-day. bs ope oh — Caryl did nat bole wes 
She was faintly smiling over thoughts of w still, his heavy heart gave 4 great throb as he, 
he had said to-her in the morsing, deeamiy: | ab last, out into the corridor, to meet her 


wondering what kept him out so late, and sleep- 
ily musing over memories of the becomingness 
of the bridal dress, when she heard the slumber- 
ing footman in the hall arouse himself to admit 
Sir Caryl. ' 

Lucy sat up erect and rubbed her eyes; the 
color flew to her fair cheeks and a happy smile 
to her lips, as her betrothed came into the li- 
brary, paused in the middie of the floor, and 
blood and looked at her. 


‘, ee a ca fully terror broke from 
er, for was frig’ ale, and had the 
distra ht aut of a madman. i hair clung to 
his forehead wet with the dew of suffering. 

“To-morrow we are to be married, are we 
not, Lucy?” 

“Yes, dear Caryl. Oh, what is the matter 
with you? You frighten me.” 

‘There is nothing the matter with me, cousin. 
Do I look asif there was? That is not stran 
for I witmessed an exciting scene to-night. 
They have discovered the true murderess of St. 
Cyr, and Isaw her. Who do you think it is?” 

“« Not—not—Miss Faye?” 

“Miss Faye! Cicely Faye! that angel from 
Heaven! Take care what you say, Lucy! That 
child has been cruelly m —oh, how wrong- 
ly, how cruelly suspected! It was that impos- 
tor who set up to be his wife, who got possession 
of his property—that French madame, Lucy, 
you must have astrangely suspicious mind to 
think of Miss Faye—” 

“Tt was you who taught me to suspect her,” 
cried poor Lucy. “ And now that you find she 
is innocent, I suppose you are in love with her 
again, and come to me to free youl” and she 
burst into tears. 


“Lucy! Why do youtalk sof Why do you—” | 


‘Because it is true, and you cannot deny it! 
You are wretched, now, because you cannot 
marry your ‘angel from Heaven.’ You come 
to me, you show me your pale, unhappy face, 
you let me see what is in your thoughts. You 
might better ask me at once to break off with 

ou. I’m sure I don’t want to marry you if you 

on’t want me to!” another flood of tears. 

‘‘T have always confessed that you were not 
my first choice, Lucy. But I shall be a good 
husband to you. Iam aman of honor—” 

“You are not, cousin CaryL You did not 
treat Miss Faye honorably—you have not treat- 


== 


soon in rooms below. ‘ 
He found Sir John, in high spirits, but rest- 
To Weg how pele you meson iegi i aiioan 
, how pale you are, my my 
You are not scared, are ou” and the old. 
baronet laughed good- edly. 

It seemed an age to the bridegroom before the- 
slow hands of the clocks about the house reach- 
ed a quarter to eleven. 

Lucy had gotten over her anger; for all the 
preparations were going on; and now tho car- 
riages stood before the door, and there was a. 
Trapt alia babbes) volte. placed anon: tee 
swept the bride, very er . 

ine talk so calm and sweet and lovely that. 
Garyls heart, albeit well-nigh rent in twain by 
its own misery, softened as he looked upon her, 
and he went up to her and kissed her rose-leaf 
cheek while she gave him a faint, strange smile. 

The invited guests were to go to church firet, 
coming, after the ceremony, to the wed = 
breakfast. Only two or three besides the : 
ly came first to the house, and these were all 
relatives, with the exception of Lord Haut- 


boys. 

ft struck Caryl that it was hardl BOO 
taste to torment the unfortunate little lo: Ls 
making him a witness to his rival’s h 
ness (f) He made no remark, however, and the 
Hautboys’ elegant 9 bee took its place in the 
little procession which whirled rapidly away, 
and soon drew up before the fashionable church 
of the neighborhood, « 

Sir Caryl grew colder and whiter as the car- 
ise in which he was stopped before the church 

Oors. 


When he entered the vestibule the bride’s 
party was already there, having arrived a few 


nonene enchant, he Sir ie 
Summoning all hi core? Cary need 
again at the bride. He did not know that she 
had the possibility of blossoming into such 
splendid beauty. Her eyes were like sun-Con- 
fronting sapphire, her cheeks softly colored, her 
whole of 
spirit a 


ression modest and grave but full 
animation. , 

‘(Ty | had not loved Cicely first I might have 
adored this sweet cousin,” thought the bride~ 
groom, as he approached her. P 

late in arrivin 


t ] i 
era enh be featitvgle into the crondat 
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church, Sir Caryl started and began to trem- 
ble. Captain Faye and his daughter had come 
to witness this marriage. 

He stocd stockstill; his eyes were on the 
avement; it seemed tohim as if this world and 
he things thereof were slipping away from 

him-——he remained in a sort of trance. 

**Come!” said some one ina cheerful voice 
taking him by the elbow, ‘“‘come! or you will 
pe too late to witness the ceremony.” 

It was one of the relatives who thus urged 
tim. Hestarted from his dream, looking wildly 
about him. Lucy was not there—nor Sir John 
-~-nor any but himself and this friend. 

‘“ Where are they?” .he murmured, not half 
comprehending, 

“They have all gone up to the altar. As 
soon as the music ceases the ceremony will com- 
mence.” 

“What ceremony? Where is Lucy?” 

The grand prgan ceased to roll forth the sweet 
measure of the Wedding March, and the friend 
made answer: ; 

‘Being married to Lord Hautboys.” 

Sir Caryl stared as if his eyes would come 
out of his head, 

“Did you not know?” asked the relative, puz- 
sled, ‘‘The change in the programme was an- 
nounced at the house an hour before we left. 
Has she given you the mitten, old boy?” 

“Yes,” answered Sir Caryl, loudly, adding, 
‘ander his breath, ‘‘ Thank God!” 


Tbe Court Circular ventured to print a spicy 
comment on Miss Crossley’s ‘‘ change of heart.” 
There was not lacking the usual speculation, 
gossip, and even scandal, so panes when 
anything occurs out of the usual run of human 
events; but the opinon finally settled upon and 
maintained by the majority was, that Lord 
Hautboys and Lucy Crossley had been madly 


’ dn love with each other for some time—that the 
lady bad wearied of her engagement to her 


‘cousin and told him so after the cards were out, 
-when he magnanimously yielded up bis claims, 
helping her to form the little plot by which the 
world was to be surprised, and which was so 
successfully carried out. 

Lord and Lady Hautboys went to Italy for 
the winter. Sir Caryl was pitied and laughed 
at. He bore up bravely under his embarrass- 
ments; and it may be that he quietly gave to 
gossip the turn it finally took, which made him 

e disappointed one and his fair cousin a 
heroine with two devoted lovers, one of whom 
she was obliged, of course, to throw over, 

At the same time that the fashionable world 
was exercised over the conduct of Lucy, the 
whole of London, and of England, too, fashion- 
able or otherwise, was surprised and excited 


over the strange termination to the Si. Cyr 


snurder affair. 

Officers were out in every part of the king- 
dom, and over in Paris, in search of the artful 
and wicked adventuress who had come so near 
to a glittering success, only to be driven to 
flight and concealment and utter ruin; but noth- 
ing was discovered to betray her hiding-place. 
The whole terrible romance was augmented in 
ita interest by the fact of St. Cyr’s clandestine 
marriage with Sefior Leon’s beautiful young 
daughter, who had now, really against ber will, 
thrust into her hands her third of her dead bus- 
band’s large fortune. 

These things furnished talk for more than the 
traditional nine days which are supposed to 
wear out the most wonderful wonder. 

Winter and spring fled on, as all seasons of 
time will do. 

It was understood that Sir Caryl Crossley 
vrad retired to Cliff Castle to. brood over bis dis- 
appointment in love. 

Sir Caryl was indeed at the castle, living the 
life of a hermit, having no amusement other 
than pacing the sea-sands or lying stretched 
out in Boffin’s Bower hours at a time. 

Meantime, the Rookery, not far away, bloom- 
#d into that rich beauty of which the place was 
capable in summer. 

Again a full moon flooded the rose-scented pi- 
agzz4 with the splendor of its June radiance. 
June lilies and honeysuckles blent their odors 
with that of the roses. Again the sound of the 
bree and merry voices came from the rooms of 

he Rookery, and the shadows of dancers fell 
across the muslin window-drapery; for happi- 
ness had returned to the afflicted bousehold in 
knowing the shadow had fallen from their 
darling and left her brighter, better, sweeter, 
lovelier than before, ‘ 
Again, in a soft white dress, with a red rose 
in ber dark locks, Cicely paced the 
alone. Someone walked 


twined 
_ moonlit veranda—not 


‘ 
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by her side, with eager face bent down to hers 
and quick, pleading, earnest words, such as no 


“woman can listen to unmoved, pouring their 


passionate meaning in her ear. 

Cicely looked up with a bewitching smile— 

‘*You are sure—absolutely sure—that you 
will never again be unreasonably jealous?” 

“‘T swear it, Cicely. Never, never! I have 
had my lesson.” 

“Then 1 cannot refuse to forgive you.” 

‘* Nor to love me, Cicely?” 

“T may learn to love you again, by slow de- 
grees. Mind! I do not promise!” still with the 
teasing smile, which was changed to a rosy 
blush as she found herself caught and held toa 
loud-throbbing heart. 

“Do not give me a chance to doubt you 
again, dear Cicely. We have been miserable 
long enough; let us be happy now. Be my 
wife, darling, as soon as ever it can be. Donot 
keep me waiting for a grand wedding. My 
castle is in order, and you can come and be ifs 
sweet mistress some summer day not far away. 
I am as impatient as ever, I fear. Yet, truly, 
Cicely, I will be gentle and tender as map can 
be when you are my wife.” 


Well, Lord Hautboys’s unselfish devotion had 
its reward! 

Lady Hautboys grew so fond of her husband 
that she could meet her cousin Caryl, when he 
reat his wife to see her, without a blush or 
sigh. 
“JT can never thank you enough for making 
me angry with you, cousin,” she whispered him 
in an aside; ‘‘I am the happiest woman in the 
world!” 

‘And I am the happiest man, Luc 
Lady Cicely; seeing them with a secret 
them, looked over at the two and smiled. 


” and 
tween 


THE END. 
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56 Nobody’s Boys; or, Life Among the Gipsies. By J. M. Hoff. 


man. 
57 Ths M gerie Hunter; or, Fanny Hobart, the Animal . 
Queen. Major H. Grenville, ‘‘Sea Gull.” 


58 Lame Tim, the Mule Boy of the Mines. By Charles Morris. 
By Roger Starbuck, 


59 Lud Liocnheels, the Young Tiger Fighter. 


60 The Young Trail Hunters; or, New York Boys in Grisaly 


Land. By T. C, Harbaugh. 
61 The Young Mustangers. By C. Dunning Clark. 


62 The Tiger 
By Joseph E. Badger, Jr. . 


Hunters; or, The Colorado Boys in Tiger-Land. 


63 The Adventurous Life of Captain Jack, the Border Boy. 


(John W. Crawford, the Poet Scout.) 


By Col. Prentiss Ingrabam. 


64 The Young Moose-Hunters; or, Trail and Camp-fire in the 


New Brunswick Woods. By Wm. H. Manning. 


65 Black Horse Bill, the Bandit Wrecker; or, Two Brave Boys 


to the Rescue. By Roger Starbuck. 


66 Little Dan Rocks; or, The Mountain Kid’s Mission. 
Morris Redwing. \ 


67 "Longshore Lije; or, How a Rough Boy Won His Way. 


_ ©, Dunning Clark. 

68 Flatboat Fred; or, The Voyage of the “Experiment.” 
Edward Willett. | ; 

69 The Deer-Hunters; or, Life in the Ottawa Country. 
John J. Marshall. 


70 Kentu 
Trappers of Oregon. By Roger Starbuck. 


By 
By 
By 
By 


Ben, the Long Rifle of the Plains; or, The Boy 


71 The Boy Pilot; or, Tbe Island Wreckers, By Col. Ingrabam, 


"2 Young Dick Talbot. By Albert W. Aiken. 


73 Pat Mulloney’s Adventures; or, Silver Tongue, the Dacotah 


Queen. By C. LL. Edwards. 


74 The Desert Rover; or, Stowaway Dick Among the Arabs, 


By Charles Morris. 
A New Issue Kvery Week. 


Brapiy’s Boy's Liprary is for sale by all Newsdealers, five cents 


per copy, or sent by mail on receipt of six cents each, 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, PusiisHErs, 


98 William Street, New York. 
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American Copyright Novels and the Cream of Foreign Novelists, Unabridge’, FOR FIVE CENTS: 
oe ees yeh Ever ka =. a 


ein 


1 The Mssked Bide or, Will She Marry 
Him? By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
2 im | It Love? or; Collegians ang Sweet- 
By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D 
3 whe Giri Wife 5 or, oe True and tho False, 
a et er Carhpbell. M 
rave ear or, Startling] trang: 
5 Ber aie Hea Southworth: : na Wk a 
essie aynor, the Work Girl} or, 
® Quicksauds cf Life, By William Macon 
auenee M. D. 


6 The Secret Marriage or, fe Duch 
' Spite of Herseif. Bare Claxto hess. aan 


7 «. aughter of Kve3 oe Blinded by Love. 
2 an; y Mrs. M omen het, 2 
eart to earts or, lis’ Lo 
By Arabella Soutitw orth: hy bie 
9 Alone in the World; os The Young Man's 
Ward. By the author ‘ot * Clifton, ie pride 
104 “Pair of Gra E The Emeral 
air o ra es or, 6 Em d 
ecklace. Epes Keon VA : 


il. Rivtangied ; or, A Dangerous Game, By 

ta'is Lawful Wile; on, Myro, 

s Lawfu fe; or, M the Child 2 
Adoption. By Mrs. ‘Ann 8. Stephens, 

43 “ladcap, the Little Quakeress3 or, ty 
Naval det’ 8 Wooing. y Corinne Cushman. 

324 Why I Married Him; or, The Woman in 

45 Ne ir EF eg in the W 

air Face ; or, Out in the World. B 
Bartley T. Campbell’ a! 

46 Trust Her Not; or, A True Knight, By 
Margaret Leicester. 

17 A a Lover; or, The Last of the Grims- 
tis) B ‘Arabella Southworth, 

18 His Ido or, The Jll-Starr red Marriage. By 

Mary heed Crowell. 

i9 whe Broken Betrothal ; or, Love versus | 
Hate. By Mary Grace Halpine, 

20 Orphan Nell, the Grunge Girl; or, Tho 

st Heir. By Agile Penne. 

21 Now and Forever 3 or, Why Did She Mar- 
hg im? By Henrietta Thackeray. 

22 The Bride of an Actor; or, Driven from | 
Home. By the author of “ Aloneia the World,” 
“Clifton,” ete. 

23 6.7 Ad Wear; or, Why She Proposed. By Sara | 


24 Her Face Was Her Fortune. By Elea- 
nor Blaine, 

25 Ouly a Schoolmistress 3 or, Her Untold | 
Secret. By Arahella Southworth. 

26 Without a Heart; or, Walking on the | 
Brink, By Colonel Prentiss Ingraham, 

27 Was She a Coquette? or, A Strange 
Courtship. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

28 eph il Chase} or, The Gambler’s Wife. By | 

rs. Ann § . Stephens. 
29 FQ ba Dear Sake} or, Saved From Hime | 
By Sara Claxton, 


30 whe Bouguet Girl; or, A Million of Money. 


By Agile Peune. 

31 A M.d Marri ge; or, The Iron Will. By | 
Mary A. Denison. 

32 Mariana, the Prima Donna 
and Lilies, By Arabella Southworth. 

33 The Three Sisters; or, The Mystery of 
Lord Chalfont. By Alice Fleming. 


34 A Marriage of Convenience; or, Was 


Hea Count? By Sara Claxton. 

35 All Against Her; or, The Winthrop Pride, 
By Clara Augusta. 

36 sir Sag eis ereg ns or, bi Queen of His 

eart. Arabella Southwort 

37 The Eoiniey Cousin; or, Ait is not Gold 
that Glitters. - Rose Kenned: 

$8 His Own Again; or, Trust ioe Not. By 


Arabella Southworth. 
39 Flirtation ; or, A poate Girl’s Good Name, 
By Jacob Abarbanell, (2 ph Royat.), 
40 get to Marry; or, In Love's Bonds. 
ae ra Claxton. 
41 Biind Devotions or, Love Against the 
World. By Alice Fleming. 


42 Beatrice, the Beautiful; or, His Second 
ve, By Arabella Southwo 
43 go Be get fi Secret 3 or, The Rival Half- 
ters. By Sara Claxton. 
t4 Tire 5 Only Daughter; or. Brother against 
y Alice Fleming. 
45 Her Hidden Foe; 1 oF, Love At All Odds. 
By Arabella Southwort 

46 The Little Helresns 
By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 

47 Because She Loved Him; or, How Will 
It End? By Alice Fleming. 

48 In Spite of gy or, Jeannette’s Repa- 
ration. By 8. R. Sherwood, 

49 His Heart’s Mistress; or, Love at First 
Sight. By Arabella Southworth. 

s0 The Cuban Heiress; or, The Prisone: of 
La Vintresse. By Mrs. A. Denison, 


«1 Two Young ar or, The Bride of an 
Karl. By Alice Fleming 


52 — ed welaen er} or, Risking All 
Jone B y Mrs. Mary Raed 3 Reed Crow “eg 


fora H 
63 Agnes Mope } Actress; or, The Ro- 
Since of a Ruby Hing. By Meson 


mance of a Ruby 
urner. M. D, 


or, Under a Cloud. 


or, Roses | 90 The 


| 54 One Woman's Heart; or, Baved from the 
Street. By George S. Kaime. 
55 She Did Not Love Him} or, Stecbipas> 
Conquer. By Arabella Southwort 
56 ric We or, Betrothed Married Divorced 
By Wm. Mason Turner, M.D. 
| 67 pte: ee tirl; or, Sunshine at Last. By 


Alice Fleming. 
Masks or, The Mysterious 


568 The Ebon 
Guardian. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 

59 A Widow's Wiles; or, A Bitter Vengeance. 
By Rachel Bernhardt. 

| 60 Cecil's Deceit; or, The Diamond Legacy. 
By Mrs. Jennie Davis ‘Burton. 

61 A Wicked WMeart; or, The False and the 
True. By a Claxton, 

| 62 The Maniac Bride; or, Tre Dead Secret 

| of Hollow Ash Hall. .By Margaret Blount 

| 63 Whe Creole Sisters; or, The Mystery or the 


Perrys, By Mrs. Anna E, Porter. 
G4 What , artoeny, Did; or, The Heir of 


Grange y Alice Fyoraitan 


65 The | ife’s Secret; or, *Twixt Cup and 
Lip. By Col. Juan Lewis, 
66 A Brot 


er’s Sin; or, Flora’s Forgiveness. 

By Rachel | Bernhardt. 

67 Forbidden Bans3 or, Alma’s Disguised 
Prince, By Arabella Southworth. 

68 Weavers and Weft; “Love ie Hath 
Us In His Net.”" By Miss Mt. E. Bred 

69 Camille; or, The Fate of a Doquetie: By 
Alexandre Dumas. 

hans. By D’Enery. 


70 The Two Or 
| ite. By My youln Wife's 


G1 WY Young 
usband. 
72 The Two Widows, By Annie Thomas. 
| 73 Bose Michels or, The Trials of a Factory 
Girl. By Maud "Hilton. 
| 74 Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage; or, The Story 
of a Broidered Shield. By Ouida. 
75 The te wpe Lady of Duma, By J.S. Le 
By Mrs. Rowson, 
Mistake. By the 


Fan 
716 Chariotte Tem le, 
177 Christian Oakicy’s 
author of * John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 
78 My Youngs Husband; or, AC ‘onfusion in 


the Family. By Myself. 

79 A Queen Amongst Women, By the 
author of Do ra, Thorne, * etc., etc. 

80 Micr Lord and Master. By Florence 
Marryat, 

Si Lucy Femple, Sister of Charlotte. 

Sa A Long Time Ago. By Mcta Orred. 

83 Playing for Wigh Stakes, By Annie 


Thomas, 

84 The Laurel Bush. 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

5 Led Astray. 2B; Octave Feuillet. 
Se Janets Repentance. By George Eliot, 
87 pe Romance ofa Poor Young Man. 
y Octave Feuillct. 
88 Ae Trorribie Weeds or, All for Gold. By 
ma Garrison Jones, 

89 A Gilded Sin. By the author of “Dora 
Thorn,’ etc. 

Author's Bayenrers By Mary 

91 rhe. Tilt. ‘By Charles Reade, 

92 Kileen Alanna; or, the Daw. ning of the Day, 
By Dennis O'Sullivan, 

93 Love's Victory. By B.L. Farjeon, 

94 The Quiet Heart, By Mrs. Oliphant. 

95 Lettice Arnold. By Mrs. Marsh. 

96 Waunted Hearts. By Rachel Bernhardt. 

97 Mugh Melton. By Katharine King. 

98 Alice Learmont. By Miss Mulock. 

99 igs. pe! Bruce’s Lovers. By Mary 


Pat 
100 Through Fire and Water. By Fred- 
erick Talbot. 


101 Hannah. By Mss Mullock. 

aoa Peg Woffington. | By Charles Reade. 
103 A Sbapsrate Deed. By Erskine no d. 

104 Shacnws on the Snow, By B. L. Far- 


jeo 
105 The € Great Hoggarty Diamond, By 


Thackeray, 
106 From Dreains to Waking. By E. 


Lynn Linton. 

107 Poor Zeph! By F. W. Robinson. 

108 Whe Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos 
rton. By George Eliot. 


Ra 

109 Becerra ace and Kisses. By 

110 The Wandering Meir. By Charles 
Reade. 

111 The Brother’s Bet; or, Within Six 
Weeks. By Emilie - gare Carlen. 

112 Wero. By Miss Mulock. 

113 Paul and Virginia. From the French of 
Bernardin De St. Pierre. 

114 "was In Vratalgar’s Bay. By Wal- 
ter Besant and James Rice. 

115 The Maid of Killeena. By William 
Black. 


116 Hetty. By Henry, rome ts 
117 tien vayeldee ha The Raid of 


118 a qe nany of! abana By Oliver 
Goldemith: 


By the author of 


. 
-_——_Oo tr 


119 Waud Mohan, ' By Annie Thomas. 
120 Eh ag of Warsaw. By Miss Jane 


Porte: 

121 ‘whe "King of No-Land, 
eon, . 

122 Lovel, the Widower. By 


eray. 
123 An Island Pearl. 
124 Cousin Phillis. 
125 Leila; or, The Siege of Gronada. By && 
ward Bulwer (Lord Lytton). 
126 When the Ship Comes Home. 89 
Walter Besant and James Rice. 
127 One of the Family. By James Payn. 
128 Whe Birthright. Mrs. Gore. 
129 Motherless; or, The Farmer's Sweetheart, 
By Colonel Prentiss Ingraham. 
130 Homeless; cr, Two jPaphen Girls in New 
81 Sats By Albert) pees cen. The Rivalry a 
1 8 ngote S ster; or, The Riv: 
boat By M Mary Reed Crowell, 
132 Sold for Gord. By Mrs. M. V. Victor. 
133 Lord Roth’s Sin. By Georgiana Vickeng, 
134 Did Me Love Her? By Bartley I. yo 


bell. 

135 Sinned Against. By Lillian Lovejoy. 

136 eee ates His Wife? By Mrs, Mary 
we 


137 ihe Village on the clit, By Miss 
Thackeray. 


138 Popr Valeria! or, The Broken. Prot 


Margaret Blount. 
139 Mar aret Graham. By G. P. R. Jam 
140 Wit! out Mercy. By Bartley T.Camp 
141 Honor Bound, By Lillian Lovejo 
142 here ted from Loves By Mrs. Mrs. Harries 
ing. 
143 4 ipaucted; or, A Wicked Woman’s Wogk, 
By Rett Winwood. 
144 A Strange Marriage; or, Jokn Foster's 
Heiress. By Lillian Lovejoy. 
145 Two Girls Lives. By Mrs. Mary Reed 
sack ae 
1 


Desperate Venture; 4 or, For Love's 
147 The War of Hearts, By Corinne, Cush- 


By B. L. Fas 
W. M. Thack 


By 2. ..4 Fi:vjeon. 


Own Sake. By Arabella Southworth. 


148 w hie h Was the Woman ? or, Strangely 
Misjudged. By Sara Claxton. 

149 An Ambitious Girl; or, She Would Be 
An Actress. By Frances Tielen Davenport. 

150 Love Lord of All; or, In Her Own at 

et . By Alice May Fleming. 

Wild Girl. By Corinne Cushman. 

2 A Wian’s Sacrifice, By Harriet Irving. 

3 Did She Sin. By Mrs. Rea Reed Crowell. 

4 He Loves Me Not, + ilian Lovejoy. 

5 Winning Ways. By Margaret Blount., 

6 What ait Cost et or, Crooked Paths. 

7 


8 A iBitter Mistake ; or, A Youre’ Girl's 
Shelti lton, 
or, The Mother’s 
. ¥. Ellet. 


P, Morris. 
162 fs Fateful Game} or, ‘Wedded and Parted. 
By Sara Claxton. 
163 ' ming @reole Cousins}; or, Falseas Fair. 
By Philip 8, Warne. 

164 r Scathing Ordeal}; or, May Tangley’s 
Mad Marriage. By Mrs. Georgiana Dickens. 

165 A Strange Girl. By Albert W. Aiken. 

166 A Mans Sin. By Rett Winwood, 

167 The Hand of Fate; or, The Wreck of 
Two Lives. By Arabella PeUU Tore. 

168 Two Fair Women. Tae ia m. M, Turner, 

169 Tempted Throu ove; or, One 
Woman's Error. By tan Lovejoy. 

170 Blind ao Engr ings ’ Secret, 

~ i; Halpine 

171 A Woman's Ayite ery es or, Through 
Much Tribulation. By Sara Claxton. 

172 ere wee and Blue. By Corin” 

173 The Cost of a Folly. 

Dickens, 


By Georgia 
174 The Pretty Puritan, By A Parson's 
Daughter. 


1 ¥s Love a Mockery? or, Revenge is 
rie Sweet. By Arabella Sout worth. 


176 oe or the Adopted. By Jennie Davis 


| atenel am tint eee codecs 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
o 
5 
6 
6 


By Mary 


177 oie the Woman He Loved’ or, Fate- 
ful Links. By Agnes Mary Shelton. / 
178 Whe Locked Heart, By Corinne Cushman, 
179 Parted by Treachery. By Iarriet Irving. 
180 Bly She a Wife? or, The Proot of Love- 
By Rett Winwood, 
A new tesne every week, 

Tax Wavertey Linrary is tor sale by all News- 
dealers, five cents per copy, or sent by mall on re 
ceipt of six cents each. 


READER 4 AND ADAMS, Publishers, 
William nirect, N New York. 
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